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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 


Department or the Interior, 

Bureau of Education, 
Washington, D. C., April 28, 1928. 

Sir: It is not the policy of the Bureau of Education, except under 
Ainusual circumstances, to add to the large number of valuable con- 
ferences on important educational subjects now provided. It is, 
however, inevitable in a changing world tjiat in p field in which 
efficiency is so dependent on the rapid growth and spread of 'pro- 
gressive ideas and practices^as education, thefe should be from time 
to time certain acute situations which in the general and ordinal^ 
course of events are not adequately met. When such a condition 
irises, there is insistent demand from those most interested for an 
opportunity to bring together the results of research and experi- 
mentation available in the field under consideration. The confer- 
ence which I called in Boston, February 25, to consider the profes- 
sional preparation of teachers for rural schools was an effort to meet 
such a situation and to satisfy such a demand. The proceedings rep- 
resent new contributions to the field of rural-teacher preparation 
wd are of nation-wide interest and importance. I recommend, 
therefoje. that they be published as a bulletin of the Bureau of 
Education. 


" The Secretary or the Interio 
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PROGRAM OF THE CONFERENCE 

SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 26, 1928,. 9 O’CLOCK A. M. 

Ernest Burnham, Western State Teachers College, Michigan, Presiding 

The purpose of the conference — John J. Tigcrt, United Stoles Commissioner of 
EduoatUm. 

Job analysts ns a basis for constructing rural curricula — William S. Qn$, 
University of Chicago. > 

Discussion — Feme J IcOuffey, Colorado. 

The extent and criteria of curriculum differentiation for the preparation of 
rural elementary school-teachers — W. C. Bagley, Teachers College, Columns 
University. * ' 

T^e rural curriculum as Judged by graduates— Wm. McKinley Robinson, West- 
cm'Statc Teachers College, Michigan. - ~ 

The follow-up activities of a teacher-preparing lnstlt&tiou with its graihiatefrto 

rural schools — E. C. Higbie, Eastern State Normal School, South Dakota , ‘ 

* • / ’ 

1-30 O’CLOCK P. M, -a 

i Mabel Carney, Teachers College, Columbia University, Presiding 

, i 

The adjustment of the supply of and demand for qualified teachers — The 8tatfi 
problem. 

(а) Alonzo F. Myers, Ohio University. 

(б) 0. Everett Myers, Pennsylvhnia. • 

8t4te legislation and regulations to guarantee an adequate professional staf 
for rural school positions — Ned Dearborn, State Department of Education, 
New York, y ► . * 

Discussion — The application of standard two, three, and four year cohrse# to 
the specialized needs of rural school-teachers — R. L. Bunting, Sam Boustos 
Btate Teachers’ College, Texas. 

In-service training for rural teachers — The. needs and the facilities — E. L. Ben 
dricks, Central Missouri State Teachers' College. 

Recent progress in preparing the personnel for positions in rural educatioa- 
J. E. Ifuttenoorth, Cornell University. 
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PROFESSIONAL PREPARA TION OF 
TEACHERS FOR RURAL 
SCHOOLS 


Introductory Statement 

This bulletin contains abstracts of the addresses delivered at a 
conference called by the United- Stines Commissioner of Education 
to consider problems Concerned with the professional preparation of 
teachers for rural schools. They were prepared* from copies of the 
addresses or abstracts of them furnished by the speakers who pre- 
pared or delivered them. The conference was hbld at. the Lenox 
Hotel, Boston, on the morning and afterpoon of February 25, 1928. 
It was attended by persons engaged in the special preparation of 
teachers, supervisors, and administrators for rural-school positions 
representing 30 States. . * * 

The conference was called to order by the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, Dr. «John J. Tigert, who explained briefly the policy of the 
Bureau of Education concerning the calling of conferences and who 
set forth the special purposes of this particular conference in sub- 
stance as follows; 

■ 

Hit PURPOSE OF THE CONFERENCE 

* a 

By John J. TkJkbt 
United State* OommUHoner of JMuosMom 

There is evident in education a new realization of the importance 
of personnel — administrative, supervising, and teaching. We have 
timed to protect children from inefficient teaching through fcertifica- 
tion laws and regulations and through the establishment of teacher- 
preparing institutions. We are beginning to ask, Of what'use are 
certification laws, even those requiring high standards of qualifies- * 
tions, if not fitted to the case or not intelligently enforced! Is it 
sound judgment to spend money on training teachers for a relatively 
mail , percentage of oilr children only if we hope to realize our 
dream of universal education ! If we accept the principle of speciali- 
sation, how shall training curricula be formulated! Off what' 
& . - 1 
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use to spend money-training teachers for special fields of work and 
then exercise no care in providing that they pursue that specific 
field I 


In the present chaos of the whole teaching situation, including 
• problems of certification, adequate staffing, specialized curriculum 
needs, intelligent selection of oourses and fields of work, placement in 
harmony wah specialized training, and the like, rural Schools an 
the principal sufferers. There is no need to cite special data. In 
every State it is well known that the unprepared gravitate to rural 
teaching positions, especially fo those in one teacher schools. The 
iarmer pays his share for the support of the higher institutions of 
learning in his State, including those devoted to training teuchen 
Does he get his proportionate return in Service? Everywhere the 
answer is apparent. 

Large numbers of children in rural schools are still deprived of 
the services of trained teachers in spite of the fact that there is no 
scarcity— in many instances there is a surplus — of persons holding 
teaching certificates and therefore legally qunlified%> teach. Indeed, 
in many. States trained persons are unabie to secure teaching positions 
while unprepared or inadequately prepared persons absorb them. 
The situation is further complicated by the fact tliaf, of the relatively 
small percentage of professionally prepared teachers in rural schools, 
the majority were trained for city and other graded school positions. 
Placed in one and two teacher school positions in which they are 
confronted with situntions ( for which they have little or no special 
preparation, their success is problematical. * r 

The problem of adequately staffing rural school positions involves 
a scientific study of the whole Geld. 'Like so many other question, 
it is one of State responsibility for esftiblishing an adequate school 
system in all its parts. A number of problems concerned with the 
teaching situation from a state-wide point of view are practically 
unattacked. Among those of special importance to progress in rural 
education are: 


(1) Knowledge (state-wide) of the number of teaching positions . 
for which special preparation is needed. 

(2) Courses or curricula which offer training in agreement with 
the demands of positions in service. 

(8) Knowledge of the number ^f annual replacements in the 
several types of positions as a basis for the establishment of facilities 


to insure a sufficient number of trained persons for each type and 
avoid a surplus in any one; in other words, a basis for regulating the 
supply and demand on a state-wide scale. 

(4), Guidance for students within teacher-preparing institutions 
in the selection of curricula. Consideration should be given to indi- 
vidual preferences and abilities and to the necessity of harmonizing 
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the enrollment in the several specialized curricula with the forecast 
of State needs as revenled by studies of necessary replacements, thus 
insuring to a reasonable degree that wjien courses are completed there 
will be enough trained persons for the positions available and.enough, 
positions of the types for which persons are trained. 

(5) Intelligent plans for placement, of trained personnel to avoid 
placing persons trained for one type of work in positions actually 
needing those trained for another. 

• (6) Follow-up work by teacher- preparing institutions which will 
enable an institution to keep in touch with the success and failure 
of its graduates and consider these practical results in the revision of 
courses, methods, organization, etc., thus basing curricula offered on 
continuing analyses of the service situation. 

. (7)* A State program for systematic in-service training involving 

intelligent cooperation of administrators, superviso:‘, teachers, and ^ 
teacher-training institutions. 

This conference was called to consider certain of the neglected but 
important phases of these problems as they affect the training, eefec- 
tiop, placement, and maintenance of an adequate staff of teachers for 
rural schools. We can not have better rural schools until they are 
staffed with better teachers. We. can not get and keep at the highest 
potential efficiency an adequate staff of such teachers until we have • 
•state-wide coordinated programs of teacher training, certi flouting, 
and placement service. An intelligent solution of our urgent prob- 
lems of teaching personnel involves cooperative research and effort 
on a broader basis than we have yet realized. 

t f 
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THE USE OF ACTJVITY ANALYSIS IN CONSTRUCTING 
CURRICULA FOR RURAL TEACHERS 

Wili.iau S, Gsuv, University of Chicago 

f * 

The crucial step in the construction of curricula for rural teachers 
involves the selection of appropriate materials. -Teacher-training 
institutions haye been at liberty in the past to include in such cur- 
ricula any portions of our racial experience that seemed useful. The 
differences, uncertainties, and perplexities which e'xist al present 
wise from the lack of. agreement as to .what is useful. No one ih 
the past, as Charters points out, has known precisely what the most 
valuable content is that should bo taught; what the full range of 
duties of different types of teachers is; and which among the duties 
performed are most frequent, most difficult v to learn, and most if£ 
portant Furthermore, there has been little or no agreement as to 
the best procedures to adopt in training prospective teachers to per- 
form theirduties well. 1 

^ — 28 — ^—2 » 
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Distinct progress in the selection of curricular materials for ru«| 
teachers followed the' adoption of tne principle of differentiation. 
Thip principle implies that, the problems which teachers encounter is * 
different types of schools vary to a greater or less extent. It ia j 
obvious, for example, that the subject matter demands made upot 
rural elementary teachers are radically .different from those made 
on a first-grade teacher in a city school or on a science teacher in 
either a city or rural high school. It is also apparent that the prob- 
lems of classroom organisation and management in a rural -school 
differ radically from those in a large, highly organised elementary 
school, witjh its library, assembly hall, special classrooms, and gym- 
* nasium. Furthermore, the information essential to an understand- 
ing of the environment from which pupils come and of their 
attitudes, interests, and habits differs notably for the rural teacher* 
of Iowa and the teachers in the foreign districts and in the black 
belt of Chicago. 

Once the principle of differentiation had been adopted, analytical 
studies were made to determine tKo common elements and the variants 
, in curricula adapted to the needs of different types of teachers. Th# 
nature of these studies and some of the' important lessons which they 
taught can be illustrated concretely by reference to a personal ex- 
perience. It was my good fortune two years ago to devote half of 
•my time to an intensive study of ways and means of reorganizing 
and improving instruction in reading in jnore than 20 schools, in- 
cluding rural, village, and highly organized city schools. More than 
2(A) teachers cooperated and looked to me for training and guidance. 
One of the early steps in this enterprise was to organize a practical 
but valid program of reading instruction, such as might be presented 
in a course for prospective teachers. In this connection various pro- 
cedures were adopted. For example, the uses of reading in modern 
life were studied as a step in determining the major objectives of 
teaching reading to-day. Studies were made, of growth periods in 
reading achievement to determine the phases of reading that should 
be emphasized at the various grade levels; the interests of children 
were studied to determine the types of material that would pro*® 
most interesting; the results of experiments were studied to determine 
the best methods of teaching both silent and oral reading; not infra* 
quently the judgments of frontier thinkers were utilized in securing 
tentative answers to debatable questions. In fact, practically all of 
the 11 methods of curriculum approach discussed recently by tba 
special appraisal committees of Denver were utilized. At each step 
in the development of the reading program an effort was made to 
adapt it to the needs of different types of schools. Having taught 
s yew in t rural school, I felt somewhat at home in attempting to 
outline desirable procedures for rural teachers to follow. 
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Cooperation with teachers in the field had not^ proceeded far 
before certain expectation^ werewerified. For example, it was found 
that the rural teacher needed much the same type of information as 
other teachers concerning the major objectives and specific aims of 
teaching reading, the general nature of the reading process, the dis- 
tinction between oral and silent reading, the differences between 
good and poor readers, and effective methods of establishing reading 
habits, interests, and appreciations. On the other hand, many of 
the procedures suggested were not at all adapted to the specific situ- 
iiions which this teacher faced.* For example, there were few sup- 
plementary' and library books, no reading tables or comfortable 
dnirs for the younger children, no books or children’s magazine* 
relating to matters of special interest in rural communities, and 
very little productive seat work. The first problem, which the 
teacher of Cook School faced wnik to determine types of material 
adapted to the nee^s of her pupils, where they could be 9efured, and 
th' cost. Her problem in this connection was quite different from 
that of the teachers in a near-by cooperating city of 80,000 who had 
icofc*; .to an exhibit of appropriate materials and (Jle advice and 
council of well-tramed supervisors. 

A second problem which the teacher faced was to sell to the mem- 
bers of her school board the, idea thal 'Bn adequate supply Njf read- 
ing material was needed. This was a second activity for wjiich her 
previous training had not adequately' prepared J^r. However, after, 
some coaching she bombarded j^iVidually collectively what 
sewned at first an impregnable board until they finally contributed 
over $2200 for the purchase of needed supplies. During the course of 
tlie experiment scores of problems presented themselves which re- 
quired careful analysis of t.he teacher’s activities, essential traits, 
and the conditions under which she worked. The study demon- 
atrated conclusively, however, that professional training can not be 
plumed successfully without a clear accurate knowledge of the 
demands which are made on teachere and the activities in which 4 
tl*y do and should engage. Because the value of activity analjTOs 
an be illustrated much more clearly at present in constructing* pro- 
fessional courses far teachers than in constructing subject-matter 
toursep for use in rural, schools, I shall' refer chiefly to the former 
in the remainder of this paper. The facts presented, howevpr, will 
mggest important conclusions concerning the value of activity analy- 
*• ip devising rural school curricula. • J • 

The process of determining the various duties which teachers per- 
fonn is often called activity or job analysis. As Doctor Charters 
Hm pointed out, the {erm has been taj^en 'over from the industrial 
fald where the job is the unit of operation. When applied to edu- 
•tionr it includes M not only the manual operations but in addition thv 
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of curriculum construction it frankly assumes that at least one function 
of a curriculum 16 — * / 


to provide material for efficient performance, conduct, and behavior. Hi 
method of analysis Is not new. The analyst who adopts the functional point 
of view in curriculum construction merely makes a wholehearted attempt to 
apply analysis thoroughly to the situation which iie Is studying. 

Activity analysis should always be accompanied by trait analysis, 
It is not sufficient in building a curriculum to find out what people 
have to do ‘and gi\}e them instruction in the performance of dutk& 
Much depend^ upon traits of personality exhibited by the teacher, such 
as accuracy, neatness, courtesy, and firmness. As a matter of fad, 
causes of failure can often be traced to weaknesses in personality. 
It is of large importance, therefore, that a teaeher-training institution 
pay direct, explicit, and persistent attention to the development of 
proper traits of personality.. What has to be 'done is often not *> 
important as how it is done, and the standards of performance arc 
set by the personal traits and the characteristics of the worker. 

There arc* various methods by which activity analyses may I* 
made. A common method consists in engaging personally in teach- 
ing. One advantage which attaches to this method is that it pro- 
vides immediate contact with the situation to be analyzed. A serious 
disadvantage is that the investigator often finds himself so engrossed 
in the performance of activities that he is unable to make accurate 
analysed of them. A second method involves direct observation of 
teaching. While this plan may prove very productive, it is obvious 
that a single observer would have to observe teaching- in many com- 
munities over a long period of time in order to secure *a reasonably 
complete picture of the various* activities and conditions involved. 
A third method is to have teachers record in diary form all of the 
activities which they perform for a period of time in their capacity 
as teachers. A fourth method is that of personal interview and 
conference with workers and supervisory officials, which is time con- 
suming and*<men fails to reveal accurate and complete data. A fifth 
iffethod is to ascertain the major difficulties encountered in teaching 
in order to determine the most important duties and functions in- 
volved in it. This procedure is based on a questionable assumption, 
namely, that professional training’ con be based largely on the diffi- 
culties involved in teaching. A sixth method involves an analytical 
study of printed instructions or other literature relating to teaching 
activities. In view of the fact that no comprehensive study of the 
activities of rural teachers has been made through the use of uty 
of these methods, they will not be discussed at greater length heit 

The most elaborate study of teachers’ activities and traits that bn 
been made is the one undertaken by Doctor Charters in 001 
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with the teacher-training invest i gat iorf in which he has engaged for 
the past three years under a grant from the Commonwealth Fund. In 
order to secure a relatively complete list of teachers’ ‘activities he 
09 ed various methods. A summary; was made first of the activii 68 
that had been mentibned in previous investigations. Brief list^ of 
importanl| activities were secured froth many thousands of teachers 
of various types in widely different sections of tlje country. A 
digest was also made oi references to activities in professional litera- 
ture. The composite list secured from these sources was checked for 
completeness by many' hundred teachers. New sohrces were con- 
nilted and the composite list checked by additional groups of teachers 
until no new additions could be found. ^ 

In order to clarify the picture presented by the several thousand 
activities which had been collected, classification was resorted to. As 
a result, they were arranged under the following seven divisions: 

Activities involved in classroom instruction. 

Activities involved in school and class management (exclusive 
of curricular activities). 

Activities involving supervision of pupils’ extra classroom activi- 

' ties (exclusive of activities involved in school and classroom 
„ management). 

. Activities involving relationships with personnel of school staff. 
, Activities involving relation with members of the school com- 
vf munity. 

Activities involved in personal and professional advancement. 

Activities in connection with school plant and supplies. 

As soon as these major divisions had been selected ihore detailed 
classifications were made ^ shown in the accompanying outline, 
which includes less than one-twelfth of the total list. 

T abuc 1 .‘ — Glassification of teacher a' activities 


DWtiloti /, — Teachers’ activities Involved In classroom Instruction. 
Batxtlvision A . — Teaching subject matter. 


1. Planning: 

1. Selecting activities to be planned — 

(a) Selecting objectives. 

(b) Planning selection and organisation of subject matter. 

(0) Planning methods of developing interests. 

(d) Planning methods of instruction. 

(e) Planning methods of assigning wort 

(t) Planning methods of providing sufficient opportunity for pupils’ 
. activities. 

I iff) Planning facilities for individual study. 

(^Planning methods of evaluating pupils’ needs, abilities, end 
W achievements. * 

(1) Planning methods of developing teachers’ personal traits. 


L ‘Through courtesy of W. W. Charters. 
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A. Planning — Continued. 

2. Finding adequate time for planning. 

8. Finding sufficient methods of planning (e. g., working out 

obtaining methods from others). . «^1 

4. Writing and recording plans (e. g., outlining plans, noting cental 1 
% points). 

6. Evaluating and revising plans (e. g., correcting plans after use, adjog- 
lng plans to results of testrf) . 

6. Filing and preserving plans. 

7. Utilising plans (e. g., referring to plans while teaching). 

B. Setting up objectives: , 

1. Defining general objectives for the grade or subject (selecting appro 

pj’late alma of .education). «. 

2. Defining specific objectives In harmony with general objectives (select- 

ing desired outcome for the lesson or unit with reference to major 
objectives 

8. Presenting, explaining, and Illustrating objectives to pupils (e. dls- 

cussing plans with teachers, getting pupils to adopt teacben’ 


purposes). 

4. Evaluating objectives (e. g., deciding relative importance of specific 
objectives 'by consulting experts, by classroom experiments). 

6. Utilising, objectives (e. g., referring to objectives In selecting subject 
matter, In choosing methods, In planning procedures). 

C. Selecting and organizing subject-matter (subject matter .Includes Informa- 
tion, pnpil experiences, IdealB, attitudes, skills, and learning actlvidea) : 

1. Securing adequate command of subject matter to be taught (e. g., pre- 
paring lessons, reading up on subject, securing adequate background). 

2. Taking account of specific objectives (e. g., selecting materials with 
reference to objectives). 

8. Taking account of pupils' Interests, abilities, and needs — 

(a) Selecting subject matter with reference to pupils' Interest (e-s. 
introducing discussions of school events, pupils’ hobbles, topki 
suggested by pupils), 

(b) Selecting subject matter with reference to pupils’ abilities (e.f. 
providing practice In skills needing development, recognising 
Individual abilities In selecting collateral readlhg). 

(o) Selecting subject matter with reference to pupils' needs (e. g. 
providing material useful to Individuals concerned). 

4. Selecting proper materials for study (e. g., selecting self-teaching 
• material, Hating items for pupils to learn). 

5. Adapting materials to time limit (e. g., ^electing material on the bub 
of time available). 

6. Determining difficulty of materials (e. g., refraining from the on rf 
unfamiliar terms, determining the difficulty of each unit). 


When the master list of activities had been completed a study wu 
made of the significance of each to different types of teachers. It 
will be helpful at this point to refer to Table 2, which gives (be 
decile ratings of the activities for kindergarten-primary teachers and 
one-room rural teachers of Wisconsin. The complete list of actni- 
ties was sent to rural teachers of Wisconsin, as well as to many other 
types of teachers, with the request that they supply info 
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concerning the frequency, difficulty, and importance of each activity ; 
also whether it should be learned in a professional school or on the 
job. Through the use of a system of values which was employed, it 
was possible to determine decile ratings for the different activities. 
As represented in the table, the lowest rankings have the highest 
value. Thus activity A, 1, a , occurs much more frequently among 
kindergarten-primary teachers than among rural teachers. By com- 
bining the numerical values for the items in the first four columns 
it was possible to determine composite rankings, as indicated in the 
fifth column of the table. The number of rural teachers supplying 
information was more than 50. It was discovered by statistical 
methods that the correlation between the judgments of 25 teachers 
and of all the rural teachers who responded was 0.D3. This indicates 
that the judgments of 25 teachers are adequate for practical purposes. 
However, the teachers’ rankings were supplemented by judgments 
from supervisors, principals, and professors of education, which 
agreed very closely with those of the classroom teachers. 

Table 2.' — Deoile rating* of kindergarten-primary teacher » and Wieoontin 

room rural tchool-teachert 

DifUion 7.— Teachers’ activities involved In elAjtroom lnatrnotkm. 

SutdirUlon A.— Teaching subject matter. 


Activity 


Frequency 


K.-p.* Rural 


A. 1 


Difficulty 


K.-p. 


Rural 


10 


Important* 




10 


Rural 


10 


Bchool 


K.-p. Rural 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

8 

10 

9 

0 

8 

10 

10 

1 

a 

a 

9 

a 

9 

1 

9 

a 

i 

8 

10 

10 

4 

I 

a 

10 

10 

9 

4 

1 

9 

7 

8 




Composite 


K.-p. 


Rural 


1 Through courtesy of W. W. Chart**. 
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A critical study of the entries in the table reveal some very signifi. 
cant facts. For example, some activities rank very high in fa- 
quency, difficulty, and importance for rural teachers, such as A, 1,< 
(planning method of assigning work ) ; others rank relatively low, 
such as A, 6 (filing and preserving plans) ; still others differ ryidelj 
in rank as to frequency, difficulty, and importance, such as A, 4 
(writing and recording plans). In this connection the fact should 
be noted that the frequency with which an activity occurs is not 
always an accurate measure of its difficulty or importance. It i g 
also interesting to note that the difficulty encountered in learning to 
perform an activity is not always a clear index as to whether > it 
can be learned best in a professional school or qp the job. 

Equally significant facts are revealed when the rankuigs for kin- 
dergarten-primary and rural teachers are compared. For example, 
the rankings correspond closely in the case of some activities, such u 
D, 4 (using interesting methods of instruction) and A, 2 (finding 
adequate time for planning). In the case of other activities the 
rankings differ widely, as shown by the entries for A, 3 (finding 
sufficient methods of planning) and B, 2 (defining specific objectiTee 
in harmony with general objectives). If the judgments on which 
these rankings are based are valid-, some activities merit far greater 
emphasis than others in courses for rural teachers. It also appears 
that some activities can be learned best in professional institutions 
and others can be learned best on the job. Furthermore, some' 
activities which merit vigorous emphasis in courses for one type of 
teacher require but little emphasis in courses for other types of 
teachers. 


The discussion thus for supplies clear evidence that an analysis of 
the activities in which teachers engage may prove very suggestive to 
the curriculum builder. With this general fact in mind, we shall 
direct attention next to the procedures which may be followed in 
utilizing the results of an activity analysis, such as Charters has 
provided. An extreme view is that it should be made the sole basis 
of deriving curricular materials. The specific steps involved are (1) 
to evaluate activities of teachers in the light of the social objectives 
of rural schools, (2) to discover the difficulties and problems that an 
involved, (3) to select suitable materials from teachers’ texts, pro- 
fessional journals, and other sources which present solutions for the 
difficulties and the principles involved, (4) to examine standard text* 
in such fields as principles of education, principles of teaching, prin- 
ciples of school organization and management, and the like, and to 
select whatever topics are needed to introduce, supplement, or inter- 
relate the different units, and (5) to organize the total body of mate- 
rial for teaching purposes. This procedure has never been exempli- 
fied in any thoroughgoing way, and we do not know how adequate it 
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would prove. Professional literature includes many theoretical dis- 
cussions 1 of the advantages and limitations of this procedure, into 
which wc^need not go -at this time. Experience has taught, however, 
that it would pequi^e fatf more work than could be expected of any 
curriculum builder who faces the problem of constructing a curricu- 
lum for immediate use. 

A second procedure, which ha9 far greater immediate possibilities, 
is to use the activity list in checking the content of existing courses 
which are the product of experience, experimentation, and deduction. 
If the Charters list is used it is possible to determine the extent to 
whiqh provision has been made for each of tha essential activities in 
which teachers engage. When applied for tlffif purpose to a series 
of elementary courses in education which we are developing at the 
University of Chicago, many serious omissions were discovered, such 
ts those relating to teachers’ extra-classroom and community rela- 
tions. Inasmuch as the list distinguishes between the frequency and 
importance of activities for different groups of teachers, it aids the 
curriculum builder in determining the probable amount of emphasis 
which should be given to a specific activity for rural teachers or kin- 
dergarten-primary teachers. Furthermore, it suggests whether a 
given activity can be learned best in training or on the job. Not 
infrequently the activity list suggests situations which have nev^r 
been provided for in professional courses. In such cases the use of 
the list suggests the need of research in particular fields. 

One of the most valuable uses which we have made* of the ac- 
tivity list in improving the content and organization of profes- 
sional courses was undertaken quite recently. Stenographic reports 
were secured of class discussion in three elementary courses in edu- 
cation. These reports are being analyzed in detail to determine 
the extent to which given activities are emphasized and the degree 
of emphasis which they received. If an activity is merely mentioned 
this fact is indicated by the numeral 1 ; if it is discussed ‘sufficiently 
to make its nature clear, it is marked 2 ; if the difficulties encountered 
in informing the activity are discussed, it is marked 3; if •pro- 
cedures for meeting these difficulties are described, the activity is 
marked 4; and if the principles underlying the procedures are 
presented, the activity is marked 5. When a course is analyzed 
in these terms 't^ere are often very startling revelations. For ex- 
dhple, one instructor carries his discussion of activities only far 
enough to describe/or outline them ; another instructor spends several 
days on an activity which merits very little emphasis. The analysis 
also shows that some instructors present the courses almost wholly 
Sa terms of principles with few applications tq. specific coses, while 

other instructors describe activities, difficulties, and practical pro* 

i %' • . . , , • 
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cedures at length but fail to develop the principles on which the 
solution of classroom problems depends. It is evident, thereto^ 
that when existing professional courses are analyzed carefully 
through the use of the activity list, some of the most vital problem* 
which curriculum builders face come squarely to light. If thi^ 
problems are intelligently solved, radical improvement^ result both 
in the content of professional courses and in methods of teaching 
them. 


In conclusion the following comments should be made. Experi- 
ence has demonstrated clearly that a comprehensive analysis of 
teachers’ activities, such as Charters has prepared, can be* made 
best when ample funds and the cooperation of a large number 
of people are available. After the basic analysis has been made it 
may be imprpved and refined through the efforts of individuals 
who work on small units or restricted phases of the complex task 
of teaching. It is true, however, that a comprehensive analysis 
could eventually be built up through the effort of individuals work- 
ing on small phases of the problem. Similar statements may be 
made concerning activity analyses, which are made to aid in deter- 
mining the content of public-school curricula. Since the activities 
of the layman are more numerous and have wider ramifications than 
the professional activities of a teacher, a tremendous amount of 


time and energy will be required to make analyses which may be 
used effectively in constructing school curricula. The complexity 
of the task, however, supplies evidence of its urgent need. Once 
an analysis has been completed, we have definite assurance that h 
may serve as a valuable aid in checking the completeness and ade- 
quacy of existing curricula. Before we can determine the extent 
to whieh curricula may be based solely on activity analyses much 
experimentation is necessary. In the meantime it seems advisable 
to utilize race experience, checked by experimentation and classroom 
experience, as the fundamental basis in detewnfiking the content of 
school curricula. 


ANALYSIS OF DUTIES PERTAINING TO THE JOB OF 
TEACHING IN THE ONE-ROOM SCHOOL 

By Vmi MoGuirrr 

t Xtno York City. X. 7. 

•> * I 

Four years ago the president of one of our larger State teacben 
colleges said to me that there is, no rural-teacher problem ; that if 
a teacher 1b prepared to teach a grade in town she is just as wdJ 
prepared to teach a one-room school. I did not believe his statement 
then nor do I believe it now, but I could not then prove that the jdt 
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of the teacher in the one-room school is different from that of the 
gjade teacher in town. To-day I believe that I can show important 
differences in the jobs that warrant differences in training if the 
prospective teacher is to be adequately prepared, 

For the past two years I have been "carrying on a study, using the 
general technic of job analysis to show in what ways, if any, the job 
of the teacher in the one-room school differs from that of the grade 
teacher in other types of schools. 

Two years ago about this time certain teachers in one-room schools 
kept for me a diary of their activities for a period of a month or 
more. Last year 80 graduate students, each of whom had had ex- 
perience in both typ£s of schools, listed for me all the ways in which 
they believed the job of the teacher in the one-room school differs 
from that of other teachers. County superintendents from 13 dif- 
ferent States listed for me their best and their poorest teachers, with 
reasons for superiority and inferiority. I was permitted to examine 
Charters’s material showing the activities of all teachers. A num- 
ber of experts in rural education and in teacher training gave me 
Jbeir opinions as to the particular problems of the teacher in the one- 
room school. On .the baSis of the foregoing I ma<|e a check list of 
112 duties and responsibilities which seem to differentiate the job 
of the one-room teacher from that of the grade teacher in other 
situations. 

That check list was submitted to numbers of teachers in one-room 
schools in 19 States and to grade teachers in towns in 5 States. The 
towns vary in size from 800 to 75,000 population. Returns have been 
tabulated from 300 teachers in one-room schools and from 150 
teachers in grade schools. 

The list before you (mimeographed copies for distribution) shows 
the per cent of teachers in one-room schools compared with the per 
cent of teachers in grade schools who say that they actually do per- 
form the activities or assume the responsibilities indicated. If we 
neglect item 67, we find that 25 per cent or more of the teachers in 
the one-room schools perform 99 of the remaining 111 items,* 33 per 
cent or more perform 77 items, and 50 per cent or more perform 52 
items. On the other hand, only 5 items are performed by 25 per cent 
or more of the grade teachers and only 18 items are performed by 
16 per cent or more. , 

The differences are marked^jpnd are statistically valid, since they 
i ire far beyond the amount required to allow for probable errors of 
sampling. On 110 items the per cent of the one-room teachers who 
perform the duties or assume the responsibilities listed is at l^ast 
twice as great as the per cent of the grade teachers who do those 
time things. It may be shown also that the difference on each- of 
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the 110 items is Dot less than six times the standard deviation of tfc 
difference when three times the standard deviation is sufficient to 
establish the significance of the difference. 

My data show, therefore, a statistically valid difference betw«n 
the job of the teacher in the one-room school and that of the grade 
teacher in the. town or city. Many of the responsibilities listed is 
specialized duties of rural teachers are somewhat indefinite and may 
need further refinement before they can be of (greatest value in cur- 
riculum construction, but the some or similar technic will furnish tbit 
refinement to whatever degree is found necessary. It may be that 
some of the items listed which are performed by many one- room 
teachers ought not be done or ought to be done differently, but that » 
is a problem for the, makers of curricula. It seems likely that 80 or 
more of the items listed will be found essential to the job and should 
be incorporated in the curricula of the prospective rural toucher 
Additional tabulation and statistical treatment of the data will show 
whether or not any of the items listed are the result of local 
conditions. 

Beside the simple answer, “do” or “do not” our check list pro- 
vides for expression of opinion as to the importance and difficulty 
of each item and for an expression of attitude toward the job. That, 
in connection with the opinions of county superintendents a a to 
reasons for success and failure, seems to point very definitely to a 
conclusion that many of us have held without much proof, namely, 
that the success of the teacher depends more on her attitude toward 
the job than on any other one factor. Time does not permit me to 
submit my data in this direction, but if my conclusion proves correct 
we shall have another and most important reason for differentiation 
in the trainings! teachers. For it is only by specific and specialized " 
training that we can hope to build up desirable specific enthusiasm 
and attitudes. 

, * 

• | 

Table 8. Percentages of one-room teachers t cho assume Me following raponsl 
bUities compared with the percentages of grade teachers in toxens and cfftoi 
who astpme the same responsibilities 


Duller* 


ACflflTlU OITEX HBfOBVED BT •UFBBY1AQE OB ADMIX 1ST BA TOM 

1. Meet with icboa) board ... .f 

2. Advise school board as to needs of school’. .'...’I, ’! 

3 Advise the board as to school law. . »***’ 

4. Deternllne holiday! and vacations 

A Order school supplies ...IIIIIII’I!!.! 

A Purchase school supplies * 

T. Act as purchasing stent for pupils 

8. Receive and audit school supplies 

•. Make final decisions In ease of discipline 

10. Administer all punishment -^Virilirilllllllll":: 

11. Make final decision in cease of classification and promotion!! I1I1I11 11 11 


Per cent 
of one- 
room 


Pare* 
of parti 


teachers 


30 

S3 

25 

31 
01 
*4 

32 
51 
02 
03 
01 


1 

I 
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Tiju 3 — Percentage* of onoroom teacher* who aittime <A« foiUnc**<r rftpomi- 
bHUie* compere* i oitK the penx *taa<* of prod* toaohert in totem and oiMos 
who attume the tamo respomibttitie * — Continued 


Dpu 


ittjmiia often hifobmed it icmfnoi om ADKOTTEAToa— continued 

II Take responsibility for enforcement of compulsory attendance law 

a T ake rwpbnsibilily for enforcemant of health and quarantine lmwK 

H Keep school of as as records 

li Keep clerical records of school board ....I.I.I 

li Collect and account for school Rinds 

IT. Investigate absences 

IL Maks curriculum for tbs school A ..]]]. III.III. 

11 Establish friendly personal relations with all patrons of the sebooi 

XL Pro ride publicity for the school ‘ 

H. Formulate plans for educational advancement of community...]’* ]]. 

XI Direct campaigns for Lmproramenl of school ]]]...].] ! 


activities involved its instbuction or clabsiii 


& Plan and execute work wfth^lttlo or no supervision 

XL Adjust program to accommodate several grades III. III. ]]].]. 

■l Adjust teaching technique to suU small i I ]] 

& Keep several groups profitably busy while one Is reciting v .IIII.IIIIII.I 

XT. Present subject matter in short periods.: 

B. Adapt textbooks and printed course or study to fit out-of-school knowledge of 

farm children A 

X. Select materials of Instruction from life of farm community ...IIIIII 

XI Organise the school in harmony with the life of the farm community . __ 

IL Teach music 

H Teach art IIIIIIIIIIIII. 

IL Teach agriculture .ILIIIIIIII.IIII 

R Teach home economics ITI!IIIIIIII"II 

IL Provide for socialising children from Isolated homes .I.I.I.I.I.T 

IL Make a great part of material used for Instruction I]"!-!] 

IT. Adapt health work so it will function In the peculiar sanitary and economic 

conditions of the community * 

XL Teach social science so It will function in the rural community..! 

XL Teach all subjects in all grades 


SCHOOL ACTIVITIES BUT NOT TEACHING! CLASSES 


XL Supervise playground activities of all grades and both sexes. 
41. Coach athletic Teams 


4L Coach dramatics. 

<L Prepare pupils for contests III!!’! 

R Plan and manage entertainments to raise money to buy school sunnhe 

4L Berve as schoollibrarian 

4L Keep all school records ] 

47. Make all school reports for school I 

4L Give standard teats and measures i 

X. Score standard lasts and measures -T.IIIII! 

XL Make decisions on basis of teats and measures -IIIIII] 

tl. Prepare and aerrt hot lunch ]]]' 

IL Provide material for flnl aid.. I ’I” 

0. Administer first aid ]]] 

R Care for children In emergencies due to bad weather ]]III]III] 

R Care for children In emergencies due to sudden illness 

Xl Conduct arbor-day exercises *]]““] 

IT. Conduct opening exercises profitable to all gradea at the same time. ]]] 
JL Prepare school exhibits and transport them to the ocmnty i 

X. Tn ns port pupils to various centers for contests 

X. Know wall the home life of each child In the school 

II. Administer dental and other dinios during school hours. 


ACTIVITIES INVOLVED IN FBB80NAL ABLATIONS 


XL Live In a teaeherage alone 

CL Live In a home without modem conveniences 

R 6 hare room with other persons 

R Assist with housework at boarding place.. 

X. Depend on landlord or neigh bore Tor transportation. 

IT. Walk lees than a mile to school 

X. Walk 1 mile but Ism than 2 mike to school 

X. Walk 2 miles or more to school ^ 

J. Ride or drive a boras to school 

TL Drive a oar to aobool t 

K Become a social leader for a group of young people.. . 

» Become acquainted with and visit parents 

Pstabllsh friendly reistions with acnool officials. 

XL Find suluble recreation fof self In community 


L. 


Par oant 
of one- 
room 

taaebars 

Par cant 
of grade 
teachen 

» 

1 

26 

, 1 

77 

* 1 

It 

0 

12 

0 

70 

22 

17 

2 

71 

26 

48 

t 

28 

1 

41 

1 

. « 

6 

BO 

X 

66 

7 

71 

IS 

67 

ft 

45 

ft 

65 

12 

51 

1 

50 

28 

67 

2ft 

U 

0 

26 

0 

20 

8 

45 

0 

57 

1 

20 

1 

67 

* 1 

* 71 

17 

X 

ft 

26 

X 

66 

1ft 

68 

4 

60 

4 

71 

ft 

78 

It 

42 

20 

41 

11 

22 

ft 

24 

0 

46 

6 

72 

21 

70 

24 

66 

22 

60 

.ft 

64 

X 

21 

ft 

56 

1 

61 

0 

22 

4 

28 

0 

47 

4 

40 

20 

26 

ft 

20 

20 

11 

Oft 

17 

2 

17 

1 

24 

1 

26 

ft 

11 

4 

70 

aft 

n 

21 

68 

2ft 
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^ PenwnfapiM of one-room teacher* teho nttume the folUnotng r* W 
otMiet compared with the percentage* of grade teacher*' tn totem and ethn 
tcho amumo the tame rcepomibtUHcn — Continued ^ 


Dutlei 


ACmiTlII INVOLVED IN fKIIBONAL RELATIONS COnllnilM 

* 

T 6 Pivtyrw knowledge oonodralnf All voce! Iona of tbs community fti/Ylctont in b# 

loleresicd in it* aclivltiew 

77. Pomis juffleiant ak.ll In many activities ao rhai on* may engage in the duties of* 
nom« v KHeu 



7 %. Possess ablllf y to do housework. including laundry ,-wking, and aewtiig! ! *!! 
AmTTTlEA INTOLVINO COW If UNITY ABLATIONS 


53 

45 

65 


4 

ft 


7V. Panre as source of inforraillon for individual* of tha community... 

80. Initial* Action looking toward enforcing legal right* of children And defectives i . ] 
oi. Assume act I re leadership In movements for Improvement of community health. 
52 Ai»ime active leadership in movement for Improvement of recreational feci lilies 
of community 

83. Assume active leadership In movements for improvement of economic condltlca« 

* In community (cooperative marketing, etc.) 

84. Assume leadership In community organisation* 11*"!!!~™II~!!!! 

85. Plan And conduct lusfllutee and short obursea for nra pro vement of adult* 

86. A aume leadership In aoria) Activities, parties, etc . 

87. Ferre aj superin ten deni of Sunday school * 

88. Teach 8und a v-echoot class _ 

88. Attend church and Sunday school. 

80. Smg In church choir 

81. Attend “ladies' aid M !.!!!!_ !!!‘\~ ^.!!!’!!!!~~ 

82. Become a member of community dubs 

83. Conduct entertainment* for community!! !!.!!!!!!!”!!!!!!!’’*!!!!!!!! *!~' : ‘‘* 

84. Awima responsibility for behavior of audience at enterUinmenU in the Acbool- 

houae 

85. Make public Ulks or addrewee... !!..’!!’ !' !!!**"!!'!’!*! 


Acnyrriga cover akino buiuhno and grounds 

86. Do all Janitor work 

87. Ftod some one to do the Janitor work 

88. Employ a janitor 

88. Supervise a Janitor 

100. Care for grounds ! 

101. Supervise care of groan ds 

107. Assume full responsibility for sanitary condition of budding anil grounds 

105. Actively oversee school toilets 

104. Oversee source of drinking water 

105. Make repairs m . # 4 r 

106. Supervise repair* * 

107. Regulate temperature and ventilation. !!*’!!!’!!!!!! *!!’!!! 

108. Koep Ore In stove or furnace 

108. Start fibres In mornings ..: 

110. Supervise building and keeping of flres^\*’!!ri*^^”!!!!;!!!!!!!!!!I*Il! 

!" Protect sch(x>l building against tramps and other marauders 

112. Bring drinking water to the achooihmise 



47 

39 

37 

31 

21 

28 

13 
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16 

35 
TO 

36 
24 
34 
60 

M 
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NATURE. AND EXTENT OF CURRICULUM DIFFER ■ 
‘ ENTIATI0N IN THE TRAINING OF RURAL-SCHOOL 

TEACHERS - 

WnxiAU O. Baolet, Teachers College, Columbia University 

m m 

I shall discuss the problem reflected in • he title of this^>aper chiefly 
- from the point of view of a relatively stable teaching population. 

Teachers who enter the public-school service in the larger cifo» 
now remain in the service for, an average of from 10 to 15 years Of 
even longer. The average length of service has increased markedly 
during the past decade, and this means that larger and larger nuot* 
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bin of teachers are making teaching a life work. In the rural 
ichools the* teaching personsel is still transient and unstable. In 
some States the proportion of beginners in the rural schools is as 
high as 30 or 40 per cent, and the annual ‘‘turnover” in one- 
teacher schools is more than 60 per cent. 

J believe that it will be only a matter of time, however, bef<^e the 
liability and relative permanence now increasingly characteristic of 
the urban teaching population will extend to the rural schools. 
There is already evidence that the consolidation of die smaller 
ichool units in the open country markedly increases the average 
length of the teacher’s service and greatly reduces the annual turn- 
over. Even in Jhose districts where the smaller units are likely 
to persist the average period of service will probably be extended, 
if only because the longer service of the city teachers reduces the 
number of city vacancies to which the rural teachers can go. It has 
also been demonstrated that special training for and supervision of 
one-teacher schools tend to lengthen the period of service for the 
teachers in one-teacher schools. 5 e >’ on( l this, °f course, there is tne 
possibility — I hope the probability — that enlightened policies of 
State school administration will insure substantial salary bonuses 

for those who serve in the more remote and isolated schools. 

• \ 

Assuming, then, that a State tcacher-t raining program should 
anticipate relative stability in the rural-school teaching personnel, 
the question at issuers this: What special provisions^ any, should 
be made in the normal schools and teacliers colleges for the training 
of rural-school teachers? Or, more specifically, is it desirable to offer 
in our professional schools for teachers curricula that are expressly 
'designed to fit students for the rural-school service! 

I shall reverse the usual procedure and state first what I conceive 
to be the most convincing arguments against such differentiation; 
then I shall examine the evidence on the* other side and attempt to 
reach some reasonable conclusions. 

Against a pronounced degree of differentiation stands the indubi- 
table fact that the cleavages between rural America and urban Amer- 
ica are already far too numerous and that on educational program 
which would tend to sharpen these cleavages would be shortsighted 
public policy. It is primarily for this reason that separate profes- 
sional schools for rural-school teachers — county normal schools and 
high-school training classes — should be looked upon merely as tem- 
porary expedients, and that a policy of separate State normal schools 
for rural teachers would be unwise. The preparation of teachers for 
the public-school service is a unit function precisely because the most 
important) task of^the common school is to integrate the diverse ele- 
ments that make up our population. * 
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If we acoepf this as tbfr fundamental purpose of elementary edocs 
tion, it follows that the basic materials or subjects of study will 
differ essentially for different occupational, sectional, or s cocom b 
groups. The basis of common culture which the elementary schod 
provides is. the bedrock of our national unity. To argue that tht 
rural child needs one kind of basic culture and the urban child a quit* 
different kind i6 to condone the cleavages and compound the aia 
understandings that now prevail. 

Prohably there are few people to-day who would advocate a 
specialized program of elementary ’instruction for rural children. 
This was not the case, however, even as late as y or 10 years aga 
At the midwinter meeting of 1919 1 spoke in this^same vein and wit 
immediately taken to task by one of the leaders # of American edu- 
cation. The rural child, he asserted, should be given the kind of 
training that will make him content to remain on the farm. The 
type of education that the schools were providing, he maintained, 
fitted children for urban life and not for rural life, and os a result 
the country districts -were being depopulated and the cities irm 
growing much faster than was good for them. “Keep* the countrj 
boys and girls on the farm ” was his slogan. We are in a position 
to-day to see how dangerous some very plausible slogans inav be. 
I am |old by competent authorities that, with all of the cityward mi- 
gration of the rural folk there are still some 200,000 more farmers in 
the country than are necessary to supply us with foodstuffs, and'thit 
the low average income of rural America as compared with urbaa 
America is due in part to this excess of the farming population. 

It would seem, then, thtft the population movement toward the 
urban centers is likely to continue for some time to come, and it it 
possible that, with further advances in the application -of power- 
driven machinery to agriculture, the movement may even be accel- 
erated. In any event, we may be morally certain that many of tig 
boys end girls now enrolled in the rural Schools will spend their 
adult lives in the towns and cities and in occupations other thaa 
farming. This constitutes in itself a very good reason for not 
sharply differentiating their basic education from that which their 
later neighbors and fellow workers will have. 

From all of these considerations, a marked differentiation in the 
preparation of rural elementary teachers would seein to he unwise, 
and it would also seem most advantageous to prepare prospectifi 
rural teachers and prospective urban teachers in the same profee- 
rional school, having them live a common institutional life, and 

participate for a p.^rt of the time, at least, in the same courses and 
the same classes. 

Passing now to the other side of the picture, it is beyond dispute 
that the task of the rural teacher is in many ways quite different 
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from that of the urban teacher. Tt is t»ue that the aims and ob'- 


jictives of elementary education are not at all different as between 
mral and urban schools, and it is true that the basic subjects of 
rftidv should be the same. On the other hand, there will be differ- 
ent emphases in certain subjects, particularly for compensating- in 
»me measure the children of each group for the cultural advantage* 
which the environment of the other group provides. It was once 
psnerally held that the rural curriculum should lay great, emphasis 
on the practical arts. To-day the notion is growing that, while the 
practical arts should not bo neglected, it is the fine arts that should 
receive the larger emphasis in the rural elementary sthool. Then, 
too. there are specific problems of health education that are of greater 
significance to rural children than to city children. 

Students of education are generally agreed that the process ja f 
teaching should consider hrst of nil the background o$ experience 
from which the pupil approaches the learning task. Generally 
speaking, the most successful teacher is he who can capitalize the 
experiences of his pupils in the uterest of their further growth — 
the one who, on the basis of what his pupils already know, can lead 
them on to broader knowledge and more penetrating insights. Even 
the skills with which all children must be equipped— such skills as 
reading, writing, spelling, and manipulation of numbers — can un- 
doubtedly be more readily learned if they are closely hssooiaTed with 
problems and needs that grow out of the pupil’s own life and ex- 
perience. Bemuse the rural child’s experiences differ radically from 
the ex|>crk%ioos of the city child, certain phases of teaching process 
must differ if the best results are to be obtained. 

Especially should the rural-school teacher bo able to capitalize in 
the interests of education the rich natural environment of the rural 
child. While I should be the last to indorse a narrow program pf 
rural elementary education expressly designed to ‘‘keep the country 
children on the farm.” this is far from saving that I would not take 
mry opportunity to develop a keen appreciation of life in the open 
country, an understanding of nature and of nature’s la^s, and a 
«neere respect for the basic work of fanning. 

In the preparation of rural-school teachers, then, there is certainly 
* place for such specialized courses as are necessary to meet these 
weds. At the very least, I am sure, provision should be made for a 
*°dy of the natural environment of the rural child and of the scien- 
tific principles and social appreciations underlying the basic processes 
agriculture. This should be in addition to the fundamental course 
in biology which is coming to be regarded as essential in all teacher- 
fruning curricula, and in addition, also, to a fundamental course in 
physical science which -I hope may be regarded as essential just as 
is our training programs are extended. 
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It is believed by leaders in rural education that most of the other 
specialized needs referred to can be met by one substantial course in 
rural education, together with the courses in observation, p&rticipi- 
tion, and responsible student teaching, some of which should be 
differentiated for prospective rural teachers, with a goodly portion 
of the responsible student teaching done in the rural training centers. 

We come, finally, to the community responsibilities of the rural- 
school teacher. Not only are these usually heavier than those of the 
urban teacher, but they differ essentially in kind, the rural-school 
teacher not only has opportunities to participate in the social life 
of the community, but such participation is commonly expected. 
With the lengthening of the period of service to which we may 
•onfidently look forward, there, will be opportunities for a larger 
, meagre of community leadership on the part of the teacher, 
g es p€cially in those phases of community life that are closely connected 
i*with the school. It would seem mo§t important, then, for the pro- 
fessional school to prepare the prospective rural teacher to make the 
. most of these opportunities. . 

I do not intend to suggest by this that the rural-school teacher 
_ should be a propagandist for general social reforms or a protagonist 
of this, that, or the other “uplift” movement. The teacher’s pri- 
mal y concern is t lie work of the school and the welfare and prog- 
ress of its pupils. This is a thoroughly legitimate concern-, really an 
essential part of hjs ‘trust as a teacher. To work for better schools 
and better conditions of school work is one of his duties. In the 
cities this duty falls chiefly upon the administrative officers of the 
school system, but in the country it is a duty that each teacher should 
, be ip a position to discharge. To this end, it would seem desirable 
t<> have a specialized course in rural sociology and economics, setting 
forth among other things the difficulties that the rural school con- 
fronts and the various ways in which these difficulties may be 
oyercome, and helping the teacher to see the rural school against 
its social and economic background. Whatever leadership in pro*, 
moting i ural-school betterment {he teacher may be able to assert 
1 should obviously be as thoroughly informed and as well balanced as 
possible and a course in rural sociology and economics should do 
much to insure this end. 

The suggestions that I -have made for the differentiated training of 
rural-school teachers would involve: (1) A substantial course in 
nature-study agriculture; (2) specialized courses in observation, par- 
ticipation, and responsible student teaching in rural schools and 
under rural-school conditions; (8) a substantial course in rural edo* 
v^tion which will deal particularly with the different emphases and ■ 
the different methods of approach which rural teaching demand#* 
as contrasted with urban teaching; and (4) a course In rural oociok 
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ogy And economics. All in all', these would not account for more 
than one-third of a two-year program, leaving at least two-thirds 


to be made up of work common to other curricula. This does not 
seem to be an excessive proportion of specialized work if one keeps 
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The popular conception that students choose the rural .curriculum 
because the competition in other curricula is too strenuous is not sup- 
ported by data collected during the past year by the I' :>»ted States 
Bureau of Education. For the purposes of this study the names and. 
addresses of over 500 students who had completed the two-year rural 
tlementary school curriculum during the five-year period ending 
June, 1926, were secured from 13 State normal schools and teachers’ 
colleges located in seven widely scattered States. The responses of 
these students to a questionnaire furnish the data and information 
given in this report. 

One hundred and forty-nine replied, giving one or more of the 
following reasons : 


in and love for rural people and life ” and (item 3) “ Opportunity , 
for service,” both of which are altruistic in nature, were given os 
reasons for choosing the ruifcj curriculum nearly as often as all other . 
reasons combined. (Item 6) The opportunity for self-development 


in mind not only the specialized difficulties but the very great im 
portance of the rural-school service. 


By WruxAu McKinley Robinson 

Director of Apartment of Rural Education., Western State Teacher* College, K alamo *oo, 
. Mich 


Tabu: 1.— Chief reasons for choosing the hoo ycar rural elementary school 

curriculum 



1. Interest In and love for rural life and people. 


1 Familiarity with rural life and rural schools. 


02 

37 

34 

10 

16 

11 

9 


30 

18 

10 

0 

9 

0 

4 

4 


I. Opportunity for service 

t Preference for teaching In a small or rural school 


l Training for or erperiencc with all grade*. 



4. Opportunity for solf-development and for advancement. 


7 


U. Limited outlook on life 


A 

4 


ii. Limiwi ouuooa on me 

11 Remain longer with same children. 


It will be observed by -referring to Table 1 that (item 1) “ Interest 


and for professional advancement, (item 6) the training for 

in any qt all grades afforded by the rural curricula and experience 
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for any or all grades afforded by teaching in the rural one-room 
school, and (item 10) the comparative ease of obtaining rural school 
positjons, are more or less personal reasons which motivated 16 per 
cent of the students in their choice of the rural curriculum. (Item 
7) Influence of others n is almost a negligible factor. 

One hundred and thirteen replied, giving one or more of the 
following reasons': 

Tabu 2. Reasons given for choosing the rural curriculum again 



I. Interest In and love for rural life and people 

J. Opportunity for service _____ 

3. Enjoy teaching In rural schools I. 


IP** 1 ]??* rural schools and rural education 
1 Familiarity with rural life and rural schools 


6. Qlvea experience with oil grades. 

Opportunity for seif-development and advancement 

» Fewer reetrictions in rural schooli (from superintendents suDerviaors etc \ 
® E n i° y l . h ® with parents and comnnmity wpervisors, etc.) 

1?’ P # 0 ^ 0t loa ® ^entity as In big city system . 

}!* 2f ttcr Mlar,M *** being paid 

li. Wages are lower, expenses lower, work more pie»ntIIIIIIIIIIII”II‘IIIIII 


Number 
of tlmea 
given 


Pw 

cent of 
total 


Of the 151 replying to the question, Would you choose the same 
curriculum again were you entering the normal school? 113, or 75 per 
cent, replied in the affirmative. A glance at Table 2 shows that prac- 
tically the same reasons were given for this continued favor as were 
given in the first instance. 

Thirty-eight replied, giving one or more of the following reasons: 

Table 3.— Reasons given for not desiring to choose the rural curriculum again 



1. Ptefer to teach specific subject* or specific psdea or find ft difficult to teach to 

•t _ mall y fT*d« and io many subjects 

2. Graduates of rural curricula enjoy less prestige 

8. Lqw salaries 

4. him! tod equipment and unpleasant a^cwhwrbV ’ 

8, Do not enjoy rural Ufa 

2* Not sooush opportunity for advancement... I.. 

T. Not sufTlcient appreciation for all that la expected. . 

e. Laclc of oompanionshlp 

9, Parents try to run school... ..I. I.. .1111 * 

10, flohool board uneducated IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII 

Too much of the rural curriculum imderone Instructor ... 1. 1 III 

Is. Trained teachers not given preference In rural schools IIII II 


Number 

Per 

6t times 

center 

given 

tout 

17 

0 

P 

IT 

7 

fi 

4 

4 

2 

1 

l 

1 

! 

11 

• 

1 

1 

1 

J 

> 

1 

S 

l 


More than half of the remaining 25 per cent stated that they would 
not again choose the rural curriculum because they preferred to 
teach specific subjects or specific grades, since they found it difficult 
and trying to teach so many grades and so many subjects (item 1); 
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th«y felt that graduates qf the rural curriculum enjoyed less pres- 
tige in the teaching profession (item 2) ; or they found the salaries 
too low. The overestimated ajid often quoted reasons (item 6), “ Do 
not enjoy rural life”; (item 6) “Not enough opportunities for ad- 
vancement”; (item 8), “Lack of companionship”; anfl (item 10) 
“School board uneducated ” constitute a very small percentage of 
the statements made by these experienced teachers against choosing 
the rural curriculum were they again entering the normal school ft>r 
the first time. 

Eighty-seven replied, giving one or more of the following reasons: 


Table 4.— Chief reasons for ohoosing curricula other than the rural 


L Preference for children of certain act groups 

1 Subject matter In upper grades more «timaUUiir__7~ 

7. Bret salary for length of training 

1 Curriculum fitted most easily Into dWT^'ouniouiuin 

». Because of past experience 

~ \ 


N tun be* *' 
of tlmre 
given 


M 
20 
7 
7 
2 
2 
e 2 
1 


'1 


Per 

oust of 
total 


S7 

21 

7 

7 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 


Replies to the same questionnaire by graduates of nonrural ele- 
mentary curricula, from the same group of normal schools, who 
entered one-teacher rural schools upon graduation, were secured for 
comparative purposes. These data are given in Tables 4, 5, and 6 
Seventy-one replied. 


Table 5 .—Reaeon* given for choosing the tame curriculum again 


* v 

N amber 
of times 
given 

Per oent 
of total 

{‘ ThiP 7 th *i ^° rk 01 fe#1 th#J lUOOMifUl 

M 


1 re V 0QJI f lT r n wer ® exactly tbo unt u those ai ran for The' 

. orjg oal cboloe of curriculum with practically the same frequency distribution 

Id 

49 

SI 

eo 


Sixteen replied, giving one or more of the following reasons: 


Table 6 .—Reaeon* given for not desiring to choose the same curriculum 


uyuiv 


Per cent 
of total 


i • on " oUw r * d9or ,OT «P «taU«d work.*. 

a lyj 11 * 0 / primary * 

* marred teaching In rural school. 
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Of the 87 replying to the question as to whether or not they* would 
again choose the same curriculum, 71, or 82 per cent, replied in the 
affirmative. It is interesting to* contrast the reasons for choosing 
the nonrural curricula (Table 4), rechoosing the same curricula 
(Table 5), or choosing some other curricula (Table Sj^withjpimilir 
items for the rural curriculum group. Preference for children or 
subject matter of certain age levels was the determining factor in 
the great majority of cases. The varied human interest elements so 
prominent in the rural curriculum group are almost entirely lacking. 
The fact that 82 per cent of the nonrural group woqld choose the 
same curricula again may in part be^accounted for by the fact that 
fej^ar personal factors enter into the decision. To change from an 
intermediate to* an upper-grade position seldom involves more than 
. professional reasons, whereas the decision to change from a rurtl 
to any other teaching position may be influenced by personal and 
social as well as professional factors. Obviously, the more there is 
at.stako the more likelihood of desire to change. 

» 

. Table 7. — Suggestions for improving observation work 


Suggest loos 


1. Follow up the observation period by doss dlicuisJom, oonferenaw with the teach* 

en f re porta, tests, etc 

2. More observation work 

I. Give direction to observation by discussion before the class period 

4. Observe more grades and more schools i.._ 

fl. Observe better teachers. . 

6. Fewer in observation group . 

7. Eliminate some lubjects, add others * * II.I.I.I! 

8. Approximate more nearly actual classroom conditions.. 

9. Begin observation In first semester 

10. Hare student teachers, not supervisors, find problems 


Number 
of times 
given 


Per act 
of total 


* 

U 

10 

It 

11 
7 
4 

I 

i 


Table 8. — Suggestions for improving practice teaching 


i 


> 


fkf , : 


8aggeatlons 


1. Give student teachers more responsibility * 

2. More supervision and more conferences with critic teachers and supervisors 

8, More practice teaching 

4* Opportunity to meet parents and know home environment- 

A Better type of school, teacher, pupils, discipline, library, equipment, etc. 

8. Teach more subjects and more types of schools 

7. Longer practice teaching periods or leeaoas 

8. Prop- am too crowded, not enough time for plans .* 

9. Make observations during practice teaching period 

10. Do unit of teaching, use State monographs, make more definite plans 

11. Do^only practice teaching during weeks It is given 

12. Adjust to practice teaching gradually * 

18. More pupils In doss ™ 

14, Do practice teaching in the spring in order to permit playground activity 


Number 
of times 
given 

Par onf 
of total 



19 

n 

18 

* 

8 

V 

8 

%■ 

8 

i 

8 

7 

8 

1 

» 4 

< 

8 

1 

* 1 

t 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


Tables 7 and 8 contain suggestions for improving the observation 
and practice teaching offered by the graduates of the rural element 
tary -school curricula. The suggestions indicate that the experience 
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• _ 
of the graduates has led them to consider the observation an^ practice 
teaching more vital and important than the teachers’ colleges have 
seemed to do. They would increase the amount of both ; they would 
intensify both by increasing the amount of supervision, by giving 
greater direction to the observation periods, by holding conferences 
preceding them; by having more detailed follow-up work by means 
of reports, class discussions, and individual conferences. 

Moreover, of the 55 replying, 49, or 90 per cent, would have the 
observation and practice work done in rural schools in spite of what- 
ever extra time, effort, or expense may be involved. 

We 8re often asked Do the graduates of two-year curricula teach 
ia rural schools? Our data show that out of a total of 807 teaching 
years since their graduation from the curricula, 49 per cent of the 
time was spent in one-teacher spools; 7% per cent in two- teacher 
schools ; 7% per cent in three-teatfher or larger schools in th^ open 
country ; 13 per cent in village schools, and 12 per cent in city schools; 
whereas the graduates of nonrural two-year curricula who entered 
one-teacher rural schools upon graduation spent but 36 per cent of 
their total teaching time in one and two teacher schools. 

¥ 

THE FOLLOW-UP ACTIVITIES OF A TEACHER-TRAINING 
INSTITUTION WITH ITS GRADUATES IN 
RURAL SCHOOLS 

By E. fo. Hiqbh 

PreMdent Bottom Stole Teoaltore College, Hadimn, 8. Dak. 

The idea of a follow-up system, togethef'with a plan for its opera- 
tion, us developed by the Eastern State Teachers’ College, South 
Dakota, has grown directly out of two or three specific problems. 
It has not been a theoretically thought-out addition to the work of 
our institution except as it may have been seen to be needed in ful- 
filling a general ideal of localized service.' The specific problem 
that brought it into operation was a cfflCfrom a superintendent to 
/the Effect that one of our graduates in his school was failing in. her 
work. In response to his call we immediately sent a supervisor 
to the school in question, with instructions to stay with the sitiffition 
for two or three days, if necessary, and either help the girl to, solve 
her problems Or induce her, to resign to make it possible fpr us to 
aominute another candidate for the position. The supervisor* * re- 
mained at the school Tor two days and temporarily solved the diffi- 
culties. On her return the whole procedure was talked over very 

fully, and the organization of a system of field service resulted. 

■ 1 

*a«« “The Plea, Function, end Organization of the Teacher*.' College,'* School em4 
tout*, Peh. 9. 1924, p. 168. , 
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A contributing cause to the development of our follow-up activiti* 
may be seen by referring to map 1 : 

Our institution is one of 14 colleges in the southeast quadrant 
of the State, all of which are permitted^*’ the State department of 
education to train teachers. When it is remembered that t& 
State is predominantly rural and. that' its total population is lea 
than 700,000, it will be seen that a real competitive struggle 1 both 
for students and for placement of graduates is forced upon us. Thii 
fact led us to guard our placement reputation very jealously and 
to recommend for a position only those candidates whom we can 
back without much question. This policy has caused the institution 
to keep a heavy hand over its outgoing product and to be constantly 





/ 

I / . 
;/ 


. Ua, 1.— South DaJcoti Population of etch quadrant and number and location of 
- te»<ber-pr*p*rln* Institution* in southeastern quadrant 

i the lockout for any cause that might endanger our reputation 
of, as the business man would say, “ hifrt our market.” 

- ® efore getting further into the discussion, may I introdube-a 
second map to show our area of service : - 

This map shows a localization of service^hipMfcAU it^^ iiK j U( j(i 
and Parker’s recommendation.* We^inr-tau»centS?upon an 
area to the outer limit of which a staff member ean drive in any 
afternoon or early evening for visitation, conference, or an insti- 
tute, A questionnaire recently sent to the normal schools and 
teachers colleges of the United States reveals .the Tact that 80 per 
cent of the students in these institutions tend to come from an area 
whose radius is lea* than 100 miles, and that a similar percentage of 
graduates are placed in an area whose radius is only 50 mile# 

* U. 8. Buret a of Education Bulletin No. 12, llMfl, ♦ J. 
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greater. Without doubt the majority of State teacher-training 
institutions should organize to serve localized fields. 

Another factor affecting the development of follow-up systems 
was a realization on the part of those responsible for the conduct of 
the school that the needs of the area should be studied — that the area 
should be surveyed to ascertain the number and kinds of teachers 
deeded. This, of course, immediately forces the institution to con- 
sider v<*rv carefully the types of training to be offered. From the 
questionnaire referred to earlier, I found that about 20 per cent pf 
* the teacher-training institutions are beginning to make just such 
studies as are here indicated. May we hope tfiat this is a beginning 
which, like the farm-management surveys promoted by agricultural 
. colleges, may lead to very far-reaching results? 





2.T—Number and location of graduate-teachers served by Eastern 8tate Teachers * 
- y ' • - College 

A survey of field needs, localized service, and insured successful 
functioning of graduates within the local area are part and parcel 
of a wider service 8 which the teachers colleges are beginning to 
give. These are basic to any system of follow-up which may be 
organized as a part of an institution's field service. 

Eastern State Teachers’ College has a director of field service wljo 
directs, and . has the assistance of a secondary supervisor, a senior 
intermediate supervisor, a junior intermediate supervisor, a primaiy 
supervisor, and a rural director. This, of course, is not a complete 
picture of this part of our organization, for the supervisors are in 

* "p 1 * Wider Concept In Teacher Training," Aqierfam Educational Digeit, Jane, 1027, 

^ Hu, 
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reality a part of the division 6f education and training and directly 
responsible to its head. It does, however, give an idea of howtke 
plan was worked into our general organization. The duties of the 
director of field service may be summarized briefly. She first leans 
the teaching locations of all previous-year graduates who are working 
within our service area. This is made possible through cooperation 
with the placement sestion, letters to superintendents, and special 
conferences with student* just before graduation. She then forms- 
lates two letters, one to superintendents in which she offers her serv- 
ices to them while they are getting new teachers adjusted, and one to 
the graduates — reminding them that the institution desires their no- 
cess both for their own and their pupils’ good. 

Upon receipt of word from the field she .first gives direct attention 
to emergency cases— and there are bound to be several of these— and 
next sho begins to formulate itineraries for the various supervisor 
arranging her plans so that only one supervisor will be away from 
"the institution 4 at a time and usually' for not longer than a weak. 
So far as possible she arranges the trips so that supervisors will vial 
the cadets they themselves trained. Often, however, a supervi*" 
will have included ill her route some teacher in whose training da 
had no direct part and whose special field may not be so fully known 
to her. ITiis problem does not cause the. trouble one might think. It 
does not arise at all in the case of rural teachers, for the director of 
rural'education at some time during a cadet’s course comes into con- 
tact with every student preparing for rural teaohing. 

The director of field service next arranges for each supervisor to 
become thoroughly familiar with the background and college record 
of the students she is to visit. She also trains the supervisor in » 
fully organized procedure, including tlje use of such blanks, rating 
sheets, and record forms as may be deemed advisable. It should It* 
noted, however, that such necessities are kept well in the background" 
during the visitation. The details of- the trip are f\illy arranged in 
advance. Especially is this true in regard s to rural visitations in 
order tttat the county superintendent may be in readiness to recein 
the visitor and to make the most of her time in the county. 

During the time the supervisor is away from the college the direc- 
tor of field service is responsible for her work in the training school. 
Often, however, this is cared for by her assistants (rood* teachcn) 
or by her fellow supervisors. Upon tjie return.of the supervisor ft* 

' -director receives her report, including all the records agreed upon- 
At -times conditions are such that a second and even a third visit a 
advisable or necessary. - Qne. t instance comes to mind where thn» 
-different staff members made* five visits giving a total of nearly » 
week’s time to a case. 
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ft In addition. to the function mentioned in the foregoing, the direc- 
tor edits, publishes, and sends out a four-page paper known as the 
Eastern News-Letter, which is<full of helpful hints, personal items, 
and suggestive articles. It is designed to promote a certain unity 
among the graduates and to tie up their interests with. those of the 
institution. She also provides a large number of specific help leaflets 
or bulletins which are sent out upon request for a small fee. All but 
the last are furnished without cost to the* student-teacher. 

_ Although the director of field service is the center of the follow-up 
activities, she is not the only important factor. The visiting super- 
visors who trained fhe cadets are the factors equally important to the 
success of the work. Their service brings about a better adjustment of 
the student* to his task as well &s better adjustment of the institution 
to its work — it is to this backsflj4 within the institution that one may 
• first look for real results. As has already been indicated, the super- 
visor is the field-contact maker. After familiarizing herself with the 
previous work and background of the students she is to^risit and after 
being trained to make the contacts properly and effectively and to 
compile the necessary records, she is sent directly to the counties. 

(I will limit myself chiefly to a discussion of the phases of the yrork 
in the rural districts.) The county superintendent takes her in charge 
and the real work begins. 

The following pm-edures and activities are given as reported by 
the supervisors: After a period* of observation of the way a teacher ' 
conducts her work, and in the light of a previous talk with the super- 
intendent, the supervisor talks over, the whole situation with the 
teacher, qften making specific suggestions but usually trying to recall 
to the teacher’s memory the training received. Sometimes thiB train- 
ing Seems to have dropped completely out of the girl’s consciousness. 

The supervisor is usually plied with questions aft^r the first reserve 
is overcome, and she gives every possible encouragement, directing 
criticisms at the pupil response rather than at the teacher’s acts, In 
addition to $he above more or less basic procedure, she supplies refer- 
ences to helpful material, shows how to meet local needs, leads the 
teacher to objectify her problem, often takes charge of classes for 
demonstration purposes, writes out suggestions for future or further 
' attention, etc. If a group of the teachers' can gather for an evening 
or Saturday, conference she meets with them, encouraging them to 
consider their problems- together. 

A very important phase of the work is the contact of supervisors 
with superintendents. All too often these officers are untrained or 
inexperienced in supervision, although they may be excellent admin- 
istrators or classroom teachers, and the supervisor can be a real help ‘ ' 
to them in leading them to see their supervisory problem. It may 
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not be a difficult task to give the superintendent a great- deal of ! 
direct help when the supervisor can work with bitn on specific casea i 

Another contact that may be necessary and very important is with 
the school board. Sometimes the board members are up in anm 
and need to be calmed. More often they are apparently helplui 
before a real problem, and, if so, they respond most willingly to 
the work of the visitor. One situation of this kind may be mm- 
tioned as an illustration. It concerned the relationship of a 
failing teacher in a small village with her superintendent. Ihe 
problem had become so acute that the board would willingly luie 
dismissed both if it could ; but the law, as you know, niakaa it new*- 
sary to prefer very definite charges of incompetence, immorality, 
or the like, and such procedure is not only distasteful and uncertain 
but may cause serious neighborhood complications. The situation 
was patched (the right word) up until the end of the year; and as a 
result, instead of carrying out a threat never to engage another 
teacher from our college, the board now has nearly all of staff 
members from our institution. 

I have suggested the importance of the readjustment resulting 
within tli© institution. This shows itself in various ways. It com- 
pels us, first of all, to look to the'material we undertake to train. So 
far as rural teachers are concerned, a real problem is here presented. 
In some ways this is more ncuto since the level of training has b«n 
raised ubove the secondary field. So many village and city high- 
school graduates present themselves for training in t(ie one-year 
course because it provides the quickest route to earning that the 
market tends to be flooded with partially prepared- girls entirely 
unsympathetic with rural life and rural problems. The city girl 
who is serious minded and alert can make a success in a rural school, 
but- too many who 'elect this for their beginning field of work are 
not adapted either by nature or nurture to the task. Elimination, 
must be made or else those not Daturally fitted must become fitted 
through longer training and more maturity. Elimination is not 
popular and sometimes it hits in unfortunate places, but it is often . 
the only way. At first our policy drew local fire because of the 
dffect upon our total enrollment, but business men are beginning to 
see the M market ” idea and are changing their attitude. A sentence 
from an unsolicited, favorable editorial from a paper well away 
from the school will illustrate the word that has gone out regarding 
this point : . 

» 4 1 

The Madison Normal sends home a considerable number each year when tt 
hods that they are not seriously disposed In their work or for any other caw 
that 1 h justifiable to the taxpayers of Booth Dakota. 

Two other aspects immediately become evident when the effect of 
the iollow-up work on the. institution itself is considered. The super- 
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risor, as she continues year after year to carry on her activities,- 
naturally becomes enamored of certain devices, procedures, and 
philosophies in her training work. These become habits; she feels 
comfortable and contented with them as she gains in power in 
transferring them to her students in training. Moreover, they work, 
really work, under the more or less artificial conditions of the train- 
ing school where there are longer class periods and more time for 
preparation. But imagine her chagrin at finding these “pet” 
schemes of hers misapplied or not applied at all when she visits her 
own pupil in the field. She is, of course, inclined to u go to the mat ” 
with the teacher on throe matters, but some simple, unexpected quee- 
tion from the cadet w!w* cause her to halt and reevaluate her whole 
procedure; and this is of no small benefit to herself and to her in- 
stitution. And growing directly out of this, a second phase calls 
not only for changes in devices and methods but for revised curricula 
worked out under a new burden of practicability and adaptation. 
The fact is that we at Madison are becoming ashamed of our almost 
yearly request for curricula approvals from the State department 
of education and. the regents pf education. 

A third effect upon the institution has also, been referred to, namely, 
bops careful placement. Some day we shall survey our areas both 
is to types of work needed and amount of product required; then 
we shall proceed to manufacture what the market demands. (Do not 
mistake me in concluding tha^lhe teachers' college should be a fol- 
lower rather than a leader. Even manufacturers largely w make * 
tbeir market.) Our placement work then will be much more im- 
portant than it now is. Its importance will swing more to the needs 
of the situation and less to the needs of the teacher to bo placed — a 
result already in evidence. One county superintendent has made 
two annual visits to*eur institution and spent several days interview- 
ing prospective teachers for the one-room rural schools in her county, 
which is on the very edge of our area and yet uses from 20 to 40 of 
our Btudents each year. Such procedure as this on the part of city 
superintendents is common, but it is an innovation for county 
superintendents. r ‘ - 

A fourth general effect upon the institution is the necessity of 
organizing a real off-campus service. Medieval walls and ramparts, ‘ 
old philosophies and theologies are out of order in this modern un- 
believing world. Taxpayers are no longer content to have their 
money appropriated year after year and see no results therefrom. 
Moreover, they ore demanding that results be measurable and prac- 
tical. Education is faeng the acid test of proving its real worth to 
its supporters, and right)/ organized and conducted off-campus -serv- 
ice is ope way to do this. 
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The following are a few of the more significant statements recently 
made to me by visiting supervisors regarding the effect^of the work, 
as they aee it, upon the teachers visited and upoi/ the) supervisee! 

themselves. . ' 

< 

Effect* upon tfo teacher \ netted: “ Eager to have supervisor 
come;*’. “Frequent questions arise regarding specific difficulties;*, 
14 Send in project and enterprise descriptions for publication; M “Da 
cisaon to get more training;” ** Direct attention to individual prob- 
lems, their diagnosis, and the formulation, of remedial measures;* 
“Ties teacher up to her graduating institution;” “ Keep^ teacher 
^growing; ” 41 Keeps teacher on her toes; ” “ Directs teachet to com- 
munity as welltas pupil needs; ” “ Develops a sense of the importance 
of rural teaching.” 1 

Effects upon the supervisor and school: “ Realizing wherein theory, 
methods, and devices are not really functioning; ” “ Convinces super- 
visor that she must promote more student activity in her chusca as 
opposed to supervisor activity ” (real training o. courae offering*); 
“Bring! instruction down to earth; ” “ New evaluations of what is 
most worthy to be stressed ; ” “ Shows the need of broadening ths 
basic training, especially for one-room rural teachers; ” “ Draws su- 
pervisors together to consider related problems; ” “ Familiamai 
npervisor witli the work of schools into which her teachers go;* 

44 Enriches teaching with problems direct from the field ; ” and “ Pro- 
motes curriculum attention and revision.” 

At the end of the first ‘period of our follow-up experiment tha 
director of field service made a special report of the work, static 
the conclusions he and his staff had reached. This summarizes tbs * 
whole matter, and I am including it at this point: 

CONCLUSIONS FROM FOLLOW-UP WORK 
December, 1925 

1. Our group of visiting instructors this fall feel that the greatest 
need of the teachers visited is better lesson planning. It was there- 
fore determined that this point should receive greater emphasis, 
both in student teaching and in professional courses managed by 
the supervisors who visited. The advisability of using two types of 
lesson plans (one of them the regular detailed plan used by tbs 
training school for student teaching and the other an abridged piss 
that could be used by the teacher who has from two to eight grade! 
to plan for eaetHKy) was considered. The working out of the sug- 
gestion was left to tnb&a directing student teaching or those teaching 
methods classes. \ 

2. Another need of. tie teachers in the field is a different typ* 
of seat work, purposeful seat work which can be correlated witk 
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the subjects taught and which will serve both to test the child’s 
learning and as a check on the teaching. Supervisors decided that 
this need would be met better for students in training by having 
them actually make types of seat work to use next year, and that the 
need of our students or graduates in the field can be partly met 
by having samples of this seat work made by the classes in training 
and sent to those who need this help. This idea, too, will be tried b/v 
other instructors to whom a- visiting instructor reports a need by 
tome student in the field. x| 

3. Supervisors are considering the possibility of concentrating on 
teaching skill in one or two subjects in different grades. An attempt 
is#lrcady being made to develop in each student skill in teaching 
both n drill subject and an informational subject in different 
grades. 

The extent and the character of our follow-up activities for the 
two-year period from March 1, 1923, to March 1, 1927. anrWre 
summarised in tabular form : 

1. Students visited tn grade schools — 114 

2 8tudeuta visited In rural schools 128 

1 Towns visited — - 81 

4. Towns visited twice or more — 11 

5. Counties visited — i — 18 

1 Counties visited twice or more 8 

7. Instructors In field 18 

$. Days devoted to visiting In the field 180 

9. Weeks of visitation.. — S8 

In addition to the above, the following basic convictions are emerg- 
ing from our experiment : 


1. Need for limitation of service ares. 

2 Specific survey of area need*. > 

S. Specific training curricula. 4 

4. More care In selecting sfudents. • 

5. More care tn placing graduates 

6. Need for an apprentice year conducted under direction of the graduating 
lattlrutlon. 

I T « 

4 . Reports Bhow that for the most part the need for help could 
be met by the adaptation to that need of the training already given 
in the college. This means that so far as we are able to learn from 
the students visited the need is not to give a new or different train- 
ing In the college, but simply that we make what we do give fit the 
field situations better, especially as it concerns such problems aa 
pupils’ study, extra recitation®! instruction, ability to apply best 
education methods to the Dakota course of study, and an all-round 
preparation for^the rural teacher. 

5. In trying to prepare teachers to fit specific field situations, a ' 
need which the visits have vividly impressed upon us, we must be 
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careful lest we lose the position that a normal school should main- 
tain, namely, that of a leader rather than follower in the State educa- 
tional program. We must lift the field situations rather than be held 
down to them. 

'6. Opinions of visiting supervisors regarding the wtjrk are that it 
will be worth the time and money it costs for what it brings back to 
the college and for the help it can give to the beginning teachera,. 

. The supervisors are not ready to estitnate the value of follow-up 
work for the strong and experienced teacher in the field. 

7. Letters from superintendents whose teachers were visited in- 
dicate that they are hopeful with respept to this service. The gen- 
eral feeling seems to be that the work will be much more helpful if 
carried on early in the year. ( 

In order to learn the attitude of the teachers’ colleges in the United 
„ States and to determine just what is being done in the matter of 
follow-up service, I included a question on this point in the question- 
naire previously referred to. typical answer received is as 
follows : 

« 

Circular letter is sent out by pin cement bureau each year In order to get 
Information regarding the success of our graduates. * j 

Of course, we all receive this sort of inquiry from the institution 
from which we get teachers, whether they are heads of departments, 
room teachers, or what not. This is not follow-up work; for one 
thing, jt does not cost enough to be follow-up work. Real follow-tip 
work results from a realization on the part .of ihe institution of its 
responsibility for the success of its product — a responsibility that 
influences the entire work of the school in careful'selection, in specific,, 
and detailed training, in the development of attitudes, in provision 
for background culture, in studying and fitting the candidate to the 
position, and in holding a hand both heavy and helpful -over the 
student-teacher until she really becomes a teacher-stuillht. 

It is not fair to assume thut the teacher-training institutions -ore 
doing practically nothing in line with this broader responsibilty 
which I have tried to define. In several of them very significant I 
developments are under way. May I call attention to two that 
should have more than passing mention? One is the Westfield Con- 
ference, 4 which one can well hope will be- continued and developed 
• to the limit of its possibilities. The other is an annual home-coming 
day at Towson, Md. Miss Tall, the president of Towson, writes: 

The definite aim of the conference Is to hove these yoting teachers who haw 
been out not more than two months bring back their discouragements In order 
that they mny-^hed some light on what we did not do^or them. Tbla la * 
honestly 'and definitely the purpose of the meeting. We, of coarse, bar# 

^ 9 ^ . 

‘‘‘Pint Weatfleld Conference for Young Teachera," School and Society, Jane IB, lWt 





luncheon and fun and a dance at night. That is not only to tie the young 
graduates to the Bchool ; the real purpose is an analysis of odr work with them. 

A circular sent to graduates In October, 1927. suggests the following tentative 
program and asks for preferences as to topics ; 

a. The maladjusted child who gives me trouble with discipline. 
t, Beginning reading. 

o. What the normal school fulled to do for me. „ 

<L How I missed my opportunities at the normal school. 

«. My own spirit In meeting situations that ore difficult but which I will 
not allow to- defeat me. • 


Since this is a rural conference,' may I suggest that in spite of the 
fact that this service will tend to become an urban service, because 
of the greater ease of organization anti the wider recognition it may 
^receive, its most irft^ortant results will be within the rural schools 
where expert supervision is so hard to effect and where, because of' 
the complexity of the problem and the inferior training of the 
teachers, it is so much more needed. It occurs to me, therefore, that 
we might urge it, in its beginnings at least, as a rural service. To 
3o this we should insist that it be placed in the hands of persons dis- 
posed to stress the rural problem even at the expense of other phases 
of our work. 


ADJUSTMENT OF THE SUPPLY OF AND DEMAND FOR 
QUALIFIED TEACHERS— THE STATES PROBLEM 

A. F. Mtebs, 

Director, Teacher Training, Ohio Univertitg, Athene. Ohio 

One of the most important contributions which scientific manage- 
ment has given to society is its insistence upon the importance of 
proper selection and adequate supply of personnel. An adequate 
supply of personnel ho longer means an oversupply, an abundance 
of cheap labor, as it once did in certain American industries. We 
have recognized that the best interests of all of us will be served 
when in each industry and profession there are neither too few nor 
too many of us engaged and when each of ug is well qualified to do 
the work which he is doing. The industries in America which are 
experiencing the greatest difficulties to-day are those in which the 
supply of workers is g'reatly in excess of the demand. An outstand- 
ing illustration of this is found in the coal industry where there are 
at least twice as many miners as can be given employment. 

A In the teaching profession very little has been accomplished in 
me way of securing a proper relationship between the supply of 
and the demand f5r we|l -qualified teachers. Indeed, there are few 
8tates in which the proper officials know even approximately the 
number of new teachers needed annually. The necessity for know- 
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ing not only the number of new teachers needed annually in each 
State but also the number needed for each type of teaching senioi 
should require little demonstration. Society has a right to demand 
that there should be a well-qualified teacher in each classroom. If 
such a condition does not prevail the purpose for which that class- 
room exists will not be served. Society, which pays the bill, has a 
right to insist that we should know how many teachers we need to 
train for ench type of teaching service and that we train, them 
accordingly. 

The need for reliable information relative to the supply of and 
the demand for trained teachers was probably never as great as it is 
now. Considering the country as a wholer nnd particularly in noa- 
rtrban communities, we are only now approaching the period when 
we may expect to place a trained teacher in every classroom, We 
have never befote even approached this highly desirable situation 
with respect to any teaching field, and therefore there has not been 
the necessity for being greatly concerned over the relationship of 
supply and demand, except that we knew the supply of trained 
teachers must be increased. 

During the past two or three years, in the opinion of many educa- 
tors, the supply has caught up with the demand. In one sense thia 
19 probably true. It is true that there are now enough applicants 
for teaching positions. It is even true that there are people with 
adequate training for teaching who have been unable to secure posi- 
tions. What many of us have failed to consider, however, is that for 
$very Well-trained person who failed to secure a teaching position 
this year there were many inadequately trained people who did 
seeure such positions. 

This, in the opinion of the speaker, is one of the most serious 
aspects of the situation. The situatiomin Ohio illustrates the point 
perfectly. In 1926-27 there were 6,446 new teachers in Ohio. By » 
new teacher we mean a teacher who had never before taught in Ohio. 
In the preceding year all of the institutions in Ohio which tram 
teachers succeeded in training for teaching only 8,689 people with 
two years or more of training. Of these 3,689 people trained for 
teaching, only 2,464, or 67 per cent, accepted teaching positions in 
public schools of Ohio the next year. Making due allowance for 
those who returned to the teaching profession after u period of . 
absence and for those who entered Ohio from other States, we seem 
to be justified in concluding that in 1920-27 approximately 2,500 new 
teachers entered the teaching profession in Ohio with less than two 
years of training beyond the high school. Of this number the great 
majority had received only one year of training. In 1925-26, #1 
county normal schools in Ohio trained with one year of training 
1,076 people. Of this number, 932, or 87 per cent, accepted tdhebing 
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positions in Ohio public schools the following year. The number 
of trained teachers in Ohio who were unable or unwilling to accept 
teaching positions in the public schools of the State was sufficient 
to offset the entire cpntribution of the county normal schools and 
.nearly 800 more. 

This situation justifies the conclusion that in Ohio one of the most 
important problems in connection with providing trained teachers 
for its public schools is that of eliminating the cheap competition 
in order to give the trained teachers an opportunity to secure 
employment. 

In Ohio the discrepancy between the supply of trained teachers 
and the demand for new teachers is greatest in the elementary 
field, provided we accept the standard of two years of training 
for elementary teaching and of four years of training for high* 
school teaching. Certainly few would care to argue that the stand* 
ird proposed for elementary teaching is too high. In all of the 
teacher-training institutions in 1928-26 in Ohio, ly487 people were 
given two years or more of training for elementary teaching. Of 
this number, 1,106 accepted teaching positions in the public schools 
of the State in 1926-27. In the same year 8,656 new teachers were 
appointed to teaching positions in the elementary schools of Ohio. 
In the high-school field, leaving out of account the special fields, 
1,757 people were trained for teaching with four years or more of 
training. Of this number, 1,011 accepted teaching positions, in the 
public schools of the State in 1926-27. In that year 1,281 nei? high- 
school teachers were appointed. Our situation, then, seems to be 
. that we are training too many high-sohool teachers in Ohio and far 
too few elementary teachers. 

This condition should not be a source of surprise to persons who 
are familiaf with educational affairs in Ohio. In the first place, 
Ohio claims the distinction of having more colleges than any other 
State. I believe the validity of this claim depends somewhat upon 
one's interpretation of what constitutes a college. Leaving out of 
account the 51 county normal schools which were in existence in 
Ohio in 1925-26, there were 68 institutions engaged in training 
teachers in Ohio in that year. Of these institutions 40 are denomina- 
tional and endowed colleges. They were interested primarily in the 
training of high-school teachers. There are five State-supported 
institutions which in 1925-26 trained 665 people for high-school 
teaching and 524 for elementary teaching. In 1925-26 the county 
normal schools of Ohio trained twice as many ‘students for elemen- 
tary teaching with one year of training as did all of the State 
institutions combined, with their standard of two or more years of 
training. Many students entered the teaching profession after at- 
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tending the State institutions and other institutions for a, period of 
only one year. 

I have attempted to present a sufficient number of details of the 
situation in Ohio to demonstrate that in one State at least the 
problem of the adjustment of the supply of and demand for qualified 
teachers needs attention. The situation may be summarized u 
follows: . j 

(1) Too many high-school teachers were being trained. 

(2) Not enoiigh elenientary teachers with standard training were 

being trained. 

(3) However, those who were trained for elementary teaching 

were unable to secure positions due to the. large number of 
candidates with .less than standard training "for the same 
position. 

(4) Too many weak agencies were training teachers in Ohio. 4 

\ All of these points have a very definite bearing on the prob- 
lem of the adjustment of supply and demand. What should 
the StRte of Ohio do about such a situation f 

In order to answer this question it may be profitable for us to con- 
sider the extent to which we wish to- accept the principle that ths 
/ . training of teachers is a.Tuncfion of the State. Do ye believe that 

teachers should be trained in State institutions f Or do we be- 
lieve that some teachers may be trained jn non-State institutions 
which are approved by the State? In Ohio we have held quite con- 
sistently to the latter interpretation. Now, if the State is going to 
delegate part of this 'responsibility for training its teachers to cer- ' 

. ^ non-State institutions which desire to train them, it seems clear 
that the State should assume the responsibility for determining and 
enforcing standards which these institutions must meet. Prior to 
1927 Ohio failed completely in this direction. What it will do in the 
future remains to be seen. The policy of the Sfchte department of * 
education in the past may best be summarized by this statement: ; 
4 Prevent a teacher shortage at all costs, regardless of standards.” 

WJrtm ,a situation exists such as exists in Ohio, in which many 
teachers with standard training are unable to secure positions or are 
unwilling to accept positions for the salaries wjiich are offered and 
, which one-half of all the new teachers possess less than standard 

training, the State has a very definite responsibility for correcting 
the situation. The only good reason for the certification of .teacher* 
with less than satisfactory training would. seem to be lhat a sufficient 
r number of teachers with satisfactory training is not available. 

. When a situation exists s uc^h as has been described there would seen 
to be a need for raising sflmdards for certification. 

, HRch a situation there seems to be clearly presented also w 

excellent opportunity to eliminate short teacher-training courses 
. , w . ' M 
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wofi as are offered in county normal schools in Ohio and in high- 
school training classes in some States. The county normal schools 
in Ohio provide one yeai* of training beyond the high school. Since 
1925-26 the State department of education has -followed a policy 
looking toward the elimination of these institutions. County normal 
schools were first .established in Ohio in 1914. They were -most' 
numerous in 1922-23, when there were 56 of them in operation. 
Daring the next two years there were -52 each rear. In 1925-26 
there were 51. In 1926-27 thetfe were 30, the-smallest number since 
these schools had been established. During the presept school year 
there nre 13 of these schools operating. . . 

As was stated before, the State should assume the responsibility 
for determining the number of new teachers needed -annually for 
each type of teaching service. Actually, the State’s eiftire teacher- 
training program should be guided by such information; rind in 
the absence of such information must proceed by hit-or-miss methods. 
Without such information it is difficult to understand how nriy 
teacher-tfainigg institution can hope to determine with any degree 
of accuracy the fields for which it should train teecjiers. In a State v • 
such ns Ohio, where so many agencies nre engaged in the task of 
training its teachers, it is especially important that st>me central 
‘•gency should be charged with the responsibility of collecting and 
disseminating reliable information regarding the teacher-training 
needs of the State. The State department of education is the proper 
agency to do this work. The. teacher-training agencies should be kept 
constantly informed by the State department of education regarding 
the number of tenchers for each type of teaching service who will be- 

.needed for service in the public schools of the State. 

<* . 

The reason Tor the failure of the State department of edncatlon to have each - 
Important Information is not difficult to find. The State department of edu- ' 
cation In Ohio bns no division of research. Such a division is absolutely 
necessary In order to secure such vital Information as that regarding the annual • 
teacher-training need^ of the State. Until the State department of education 
Is able to establish n well-oreanlzed and well-staffed division of research which 
will moke annual studies oNthe teacher-training needs of the State, os well 
«» of the many other problems\n which the department needs reliable Informa- 
tion- the teacher-training Institutions of the State mast continue to train 
teachers more or less by guess, j 

Another Important service which the State department of edncatlon should 
wider to the teacher-training institutions and to the |>ul>Ilc schools of tlm 
State Is In the problem of the placement of teachers. This again requires that 4 
the department should be In a position to collect and disseminate facta. Dur- 
la* that portion of the year when teachers Are being placed the State depart- 
ment of -education should recelte frequent and regular reports from the 
. teacher-training Institutions regarding teachers yet to be placed, and from the 
; employing officials of the public schools, regarding vacancies to be Oiled. The * 
institutions should provide the State department of education with complete 
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'co pi*# of tbe credentials which they use Id their placement offices. WUI 
thla Information at 1U disposal, and with an adequate staff for carrying ca 
the work, the State department of education would be In a position to render 
a real service to the schools of the State by seeing to It that' the tpacben 
who were trained were placed In positions for which they were trained 




ADJUSTMENT OF THE SUPPLY OF AND DEMAND 
FOR QUALIFIED RURAL TEACHERS-THE STATES 
PROBLEM 


By Chakles Evrarrr Mychb • 

/ ^ , 

Secretary, Pennttfiyjnio State Education JLnooiattoa, iOO yorth TMrA Stmt, 
f . BarrUbury, Pa. 


The State’s problem In effectively supplying tbe demand for quali- 
fied teachers hinges upon the attitude the State -takes toward defining 
“ qualified teachers.” In 1921 Pennsylvania legalized the traditional 
ideal of the profession and made it mandatory that beginning with 
the school year of 1927—28 all persons certified to teach be graduates 
of a standard tyvo-year normal school or its equivalent. TJie tend- 
ency is strong to interpret the law to mean two years of regular 
resident work in the normal schools or teachers’ colleges. The con- 
ditions have been favorable and the law hae been effective for the 
State as a whole, but over 8,000, or about 20 per cent of the elemen- 
tary teachers of the State, are teaching in one-room schools, and for 
1926-27 just 23 per cent of these were normal-school graduates. 

Diagram 1 shows how the normal-school graduates in one-room 
schools are distributed over the State by counties. The unexpected 
white areas in the black belt^can be accounted fyr, at least partially, 
by the special attention given to in-service training of various sorts. 

The average length of service of a normal-school graduate in the 
one-room schools is over 12 years, while Taylor * gives the average 
length of service of all normal-school graduates in the State as leas 
than 8 years. Thirty-seven per cent graduated befofre 1921. 

It appears, that there are two rather distinct types of normal- 
school graduates in Pennsylvania who teach in rural. schools: First, 
those who for some reason are willing to teach in rural schools for 
many years; and second, those who are forced to accept such posi- 
tions the first or second year out of school. During the* last few 
years, with an increasing supply of normal-school graduates, the 
second type of teacher is becoming more numerous and in some 
sections has created a problem ^of social and professional malad- 
justment that is really serious. The administration of the law 
requires the superintendent and school board to employ the nonnal- 


* Taylor. W. 8. Development ot Professional Education 
388 pp. Llpptncott, Philadelphia. 1824. 
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ditions is essential to her usefulness as a teacher in that community. 
~SHer ability to make the unchangeable living conditions which she 
. finds contribute to her comfort and happiness is essential to con- 
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graduate, if she will accept, without regard to her ’social fit- 
position in question. In many rural communities the 
of the teacher to conform to certain social and economic con- 
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tinued school efficiency. The* long average service of normal-school 
graduates in orie-teachei^schpols shows that on the whole they are not 
.as transient in these positions as one often hears. Whether thoe# 
. who ^Te relatively permanent in one-teacher schools are efficient it 
another question. Why a large proportion of the 'normal-school 
graduates who teach in rural .schools have long service records in 
these schools is also another question. 

The normal schools of thtf State train 6 per cent of their graduate® 
for the one-room school positions, which constitute 20 per cent of the 
elementary school positions in the State, whereas 7 ft percent of the 
graduates actually teach in these positions. 

According to King,® 14 per cent of the one-room schools were 
taught by normal-school graduates in 1917-18. The number of one- 
room schools has been decreasing" during these nine years. There 
were 1,5G4 normal -schotd ^graduates teaching in these schools in 
1-917-18, as compared with 1.830" in 1926-27, an increase of 266 ifi 
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Diagram 2 
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nine years, or about 80 p^p year. Diagram 2 shows the percentage 

of growth and a£ks a question. If the progress during the past nine 
years of intensive effort justifies a prediction, the answer is 77 years. 
If the number of one-room schools remain the same as now, adding 
30 normal-school graduates a year, Pennsylvania would reach its 
legal goal in 278 years. 

, » From the foregoing facts it would appear self-evident that the 

legal certification requirement of a minimum training of graduation * 
from a two-year norma] school or its equivalent either has had little 
appeal to the one-teacher school situation outside of 12 to 15-counties 
or else the methods for achieving the ideal have been impracticable. 
That it is impracticable for the prospective teacher to spend two 
years’ time and $1,500 to $2,000 to qualify for an eight months’ job * 
at $100 a month does not need 'presentation. Tlje, generalization 
that the salnry schedule and certification are the foundation for i 
State program for the professional preparation of teachers is easy to y 

• KIqi, U Roy Albert. Btattrft^f tbe Rural Teacher In PenoaylTaola. U. 8 Bureau <Ul 
Education, Bui. No. 84, 1921.^-^ 
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defend. ^ But the value of an ideal will be established before a?pro- 
fasion is justified in exerting itself to make it operative. It is 
reasonable to start with the assumption that prof&sional efficiency 
will be increased Ijy specialized training, but educators have been too 
free to accept common observation evidence and philosophizing in 
building up the nature qf the training. 

Last year 13 State teacher-training institutions and the research 
division of the Pennsylvania State Education Association attempted 
to cooidinate their work in 14 separate* units of tfie same experiment 
to determine the effect* upon pupil learning when the pupils were 
Uught: _ . , • - 

1. By normal-school graduates from the regular rural course. 

2. By normal-school graduates' from other than the rural course. 

3. By relatively untrained teuchers. 

Twelve unit^ of the study were completed and- the' results are 
interpreted.' More reliable and more extensive data of the - 
fcame nartif^jtre being collected in a different manner this year and’ 

|he organization is expected to continue this year’s plan 6n *for several 
v*are. Other States and institutions should organize similar studies 
40 that the findings in Pennsylvania may be classed either as local 
or general. , > 

Diagram 3 is presented to show that there is more than personal 
opinion or logic to justify raising the question as to the effectiveness 
of present normal-school training for rural teachers. Seventy-seven 
per cent of the one-teacher schools weredaught by nonnormal-school 
graduates, yet the learning efficiency of their pupils rankB highest. 
Undoubtedly, there is a constantly increasing percentage of normal- 
school graduates as the size of school increases. This would indicate 
i negative correlation between professional preparation of teachers 
and the learning efficiency of pupils. These results may appear 
startling to some, but they represent the general trend of all standard 
test data which I have been able to interpret from the Virginia State 
survey to the present, thougb' all these studies emphasize conclu- 
sion? in harmony with professional tradition about the superiority 
of the urban school. Diagram 4 (the black bars alone) represents 
the same data as Diagram 3, presented in the customary maimer. - 
Each diagram is equally true, but each represents a different fact ‘ 
When the “ back-to-the-farm 17 movement made no headway or 
constantly got people into trouble, it eventually evolved that it was 
Wgbly undesirable from almost every point of view. It is untenable 
that professional preparation of teaefiers is undesirable, but present 
epdence and past experience justify a searching inquiry into tho 
pi^ability of the type of preparation ordinarily approved. Upon 
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what foundation does the legal definition of w qualified teachen* 
rest? What justification is there for the usual normal-school curricQ. 
him for ,rural teachers? The answers -a re one, namely, professiaml 
tradition and philosophy unverified. The real need at present is the- 
experimental testing of promising theories. Personally, I would 
consider it an economic waste for Pennsylvania to spend more than 

ISO* . . 



5-0-t 3rd C 2nd C 

Diagram S. — Annual learning tffldenqf In school* of nr/ls( iIm ; baaed upon stand- 
ard teat score* In school achievement, mental ability, and length of school term 

‘is now being spent to expand and extend the present type of training 
for rural teachers. 

v One type of training which appeals to me as well worth trying, 
experimentally, is suggested by experiments in measuring the results 
of so-called “supervisibn,” 7 or more accurately described a£ in-service 

* Pittman, M. 8. The Value of Supervision. Warwick and York, 1021. 

Educational Bulletin No. 74. Indiana State Department of Pnbllc Instruction, 1024. 

. • Crabba, I*lab Mae. Measuring Efficiency In Supervision and Teaching. Teachers 0* 
lege, Columbia University, 102S. 

Michigan Education ‘Association. The Value of Supervision In tbs Bural Schools 
Oakland County, Lansing, 1020. 
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professional education. A few years oif teaching under such direc- 
tion emanating, possibly, from the teachera’ colleges and the county 
suf&rinfendent’s office might be shown to merit a normal-school 
diploma. It is altogether possible,* personally I think probable, that 
the "failure of the legal requirement of graduation from a normal 
school to become fully effective in one-teacher schools may not be 
due at all to the high standard but ta the type of training the stand- 
ard represents. Even a higher standard of a different type might 
be supported under present conditions if it were made to order to fit 
those conditions. 

• * 

EDUCATIONAL, MENTAL AND CHRONOLOGICAL -AOBS OF EIGHTH CRAD8 
PUPILS IN SCHOOLS OF VARYING SIZE 
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It may be feasible for many normal schools to inaugurate the type 
of experiment in supervision referred to above with the added ele- 
ment of measuring the acquisition of knowledge by the teacher and 
comparing her general professional growth with that of jsimilar 
persons who go through the traditional resident courses. The set-up 
for the experiments should include such formal instruction as is 
thought desirable with classes meeting on certain Saturdays and 
during the summer. It should be determined just wh%t preparation 
can be secured best on the job and what can be secured best in 
residence. 

Such a plan for giving professional training has, in my opinion, 
the following advantages over resident training : 
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1. It is cheaper. If one teacher trainer, with a total cost of $S,0(ty 
were assigned 50 rural teachers, the cost would be $100 per year per 
teacher, or $400 for four years’ training. The resident training costa 
the State about $400 each year, or $800 or more for each graduate, 
and in addition the graduate has been to greater expense without 
any earning income. Hence, the cost to the State should be less than 
half the present cost and the total cost to the individual only a pit* 
tance compared with resident study. 

2. The waste due to failure fo teach is eliminated and that due to 
short service is minimized. 

3. The proposed in-service training 'would tend to select trainees 
who have grown up in one-teacher schools and who are already 
skilled' in living under rural conditions. 

4. The trainee develops in the environment of h£r work and learns 
to idealize what she is doing as she grows in efficiency. I believe that 
every worker should idealize his job rather than some other job. 
Rural teaching i9 different from urban teaching, and it is impossible 
to do a good job of training for one in the environment of the other 
or when the other is idealized. Who frould think of training a 
dentist in a school for oculists, or what reason is there for a teacher 
of dentistry to feel that it is his bouqden duty to inform his studenta 
concerning the methods of'the oculist and idealize the advantages of 
that profession? 

.The big challenge to educators to-day is to develop professional 
information through scientific experimentation. The field of rural 
education in general and the training of rural teachers in particular 
offers an exceptional opportunity for such activity. We know that 
the type of experiment < advocated here will pay big dividends in 
terms of pupil advancement, and if we can show that it meets the 
ne$d for the professional preparation of teachers we shall have made 
n great and effective stride in professional knowledge and efficiency. ’ 

STATE LEGISLATION AND REGULATIONS TO GUAR- 
ANTEE AN ADEQUATE PROFESSIONAL STAFF FOR 
RURAL-SCHOOL POSITIONS 

By Ned Deasbobn, 

State Department of Education, Mctc York 

An adequato professional staff for rural-school positions is 
dependent upon such a variety of factors that it is unbound to divide 
or scatter the respoidlbility for leadership in the ablution of this 
problem. There is a diversity of types of professional work to be 
done in the rnr&l schools which is commonly expressed 'by such tern* 
teaching, supervision, and administration. Irfadditjon to varioo* 
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types of service there are many types of schools classified as rural 
sebools! The most commonly accepted definition of a rural school 
h that school wliich is located in a community of 2,600 population or 
less. In addition to teachers and supervisors of the regular elemen- 
tary and seconds^ school subjects there are teachers and supervisors 
of special streets. From -the standpoint of -administration rural 
schools are classified from the one-room elementary schoot to the 
large consolidated school including an elementary department,' a 
junioi high school, a senior high school, and all of the special 
features which modern education has intWxluced. 

The quality of the personal service which is secured for rural 
schools is determined in hirge part by the working conditions of the 
rural school, by the living conditions of the rural conlnpinity, and by 
the financial remuneration for rural-school service. All tlutee matters 
are in turn in large part dependent upon the wealth and taxing power 
of the Incai school distdet, the unit of et^icationul administration, 
tDd the'supplcmcntory financial assistance given by the State. The 
importance of comparing working and living conditions and finan- 
cial rewards with the same factors in urban schools and with other 
occupations must not be overlooked. These factors, interrelated as 
they are and forming a very complex problem as they do, determine 
very largely' the conditions of supply and demand. 

^ilh the distribution of natural wealth and acquired wealth as 
uneven as it is, it is perfectly clear that some school districts, j>ar- 
ticularly in those btatfes whe(*e die local school district is small, will 
be less able to pay for adequate educational facilities than others*. 
Good school administration has long since concluded that untfcr such 
circumstances the State is under obligations to equalise the educa- 
tional opportunities for all of its school children by increasing the 
amount of State subsidy for local school districts. Where any 
extended j)lan of State»subsidy is in operation there has been a com- 
panion policy of State direction and control. Therefore, it seems in 
i this discussion we may begin with the assumption that there should 
be a centralized plan of State direction and control. 

The second assumption has to do with the relative amount of legis- 
lation and State board of education regulations providing an ade- 
quate professional staff for rural school positions. Due to the fact 
that State legislatures are concerned .with a great variety of matters 
outside of the field of public-school service, it may be assumed that 
the formulation of policies and regulations for the administration 
ud supervision of educational procedures should be left in the hands 
of a special board or commission created for the purpose. Such a 
practice has ample precedent in practically every phase of State 
- For example, in New York State we haye State departments 
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for the administration of farms and markets, audit and control, boob 
ing, charity, civil service, conservation, correction, executive, health, ; 
insurance, labor, law, mental hygiene, public service; public worb, ; 
•State taxation and finance — also education. When-such department* ' 
, flre created by the State legislature, and when their acts are as closely 
supervised as they are by the legislature through the granting of 
appropriations it is desirable that legislation should be reduced to a ! 
minimum. Dissatisfaction with the policies and regulations of i 1 
State department is very definitely reflected and at an early date in 
the appropriations granted by State legislatures. 

» In view of the foregoing assumptions, the following recommenda- 
tions are made with reference to State legislation effecting the guar- 
anty of an adequate profq|sional staff for rural-school positions; 

(1) There should be a law creating as an integral part of the 
State government an education department charged with the general 
management and supervision of all public educational work of the 
State. The determination of policies of the State department o! 
education should rest with a State board of education upon the 

< recommendation of the responsible head of the jState department 
of education, namely, the State commissioner of education. The 
State board of education should be a lay board and nonpolitical in 
.character. In New York the State h^rd of education is known 
as the board of regents, the membertffip of which is three mow 
than the existing number of judicial districts of the State. The 
members are elected by joint ballot of both houses of the legislature 
* and for a term of years corresponding to the number of members of 
the board. The members of the State board of education should serye 
without salary and should be so elected that the membership is 
notating. The result of the plan in New York is a State board of 
education unhampered by 'political affiliations and representative of 
the entire population of the State. 

(2) There should be a law authorizing the State department of 
education, through its chief executive, to formulate and administer, 
subject to the approval pf the State board of education, necessary 
policies and regulations. The State department of- education, all 
'jnenibers of which should be appointed by the State board of educa- 

. tion on the recommendation of the State commissioner of education, 
should be professional people whose knowledge of conditions affecting 
education and whose training and experience as educators fit them 
for the heavy responsibility of formulating and executing policies^ 
the State board of education, a lay board, as indicated before, serving 
as a necessary check. 

T8) There should be a law providing for required subventions bjf 
the legislature through appropriation acta: (a) To enable the Staff 
board of education to organize and maintain an adequate 
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assistants for the State commissioner of education in the State de- 
partment of education ; (b) to enable the establishment and mainte- 
nance of adequate facilities for an .effective program of preparation 
for administrators, supervisors, and^teachera; (c) to enable local 
school districts to create and operate an effective program of educa- 
tion ih terms of adequate personnel, grounds, buildings, and 
equipment. 

(4) There should be laws making possible the establishment of 
local school units adequate in size to solve the problems of local 
taxation and to provide for effective local educational administration 
and supervision. It has already been pointed out how dependent the 
program for the preparation of teachers is even upon the size of the 
taring unit and upon the size of the administrative and supervisory 
unit. 

These proposed laws related to State subsidy are essential to a 
sound legal foundation for an educational program and will provide 
a second check upon the educational policy proposed by the State 
department of education. There are relatively few policies which do 
not call for financial subsidy when administered effectively, and even 
though the State board of education approves the policies it is still 
necessary to nave indirect approval of the State legislature as repre- 
sented by appropriation acts. Thus the people of the State are pro- 
tected against fanatical or ill-advised educational administration and 
supervision. It is a matter of record in New York State, for ex- 
ample, where there is a degree of centralization of power not exist- 
ing in some States, that educational legislation not mfcating the 
approval of the people of the State is at once repealed by the legisla- 
ture and that unpopular policies requiring financial support are 
rendered ineffective due to the failure of the legislature to make the 
necessary appropriations. At all tlfties legislation and policies of 
the State department of education are subject to the scrutiny and 
appraisal of the public, and no official of a State department of 
education who has served for even a brief period of time in an im- 
portant administrative position would be unwise enpugh to attempt 
to enforce.a policy which met with widespread and vigorous oppo- 
Mtion. The wise administrator will “make haste slowly ” — assuring 
progress which is stable and therefore enduring. Thus the principles 
of democracy are, preserved in education. 

In referring to the policies of a State department of education it 
® understood that they are always subject to the approval of the 
8tate board of education on the recommendation of the State com- 
missioner of education. This, in addition to providing the neoes- 
miy balance between professional zeal and the practical demands of 
<he layman, provides for the location of responsibility which avoids 
tonfusion in administration. The recommendation of the commia- 
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sioner of education provides for the proper coordination of the aotiv* 
ities of the State department of education and unifies the program ® 
such a way that the State board of education under this plan is sot 
called upon to digest a vast quantity of unrelated proposals. 

(1) The Stat4Tdepartment of education should establish and main- 
tain a feystem of records and reports showing annually the instruc- 
tional service needs of all phases of rural-school work. Without in 
adequate system of records and reports no one can determine policies 
which will insure an adequate professional staff for rural school*. 
For example, how many teachers for the one-room rural schools should 
be provided by a State each year ? The question can not be answered 
unless one knows the number of new positions created, the- number 
of positions made vacant by withdrawals from the profession, or 
by transfers to other types of service from one-room rural-school 
teaching, and the number of transfers made from one school to 
another of the same typo. Without information of this kind the 
Stute officer responsible for this work can only guess, and even though 
he has a low percentage of error in his guessing he is handicapped 
by reason of the lack of objective data which strengthen his influence 
wifh both the school and the general public, and which enable him 
to make progress more rapidly than .the best guesser could hope to 
make. 

(2) The State department of education should establish and 
maintain adequate facilities for the preparation of all classes of, in- 
structional service. This involves the consideration of such ques- 
tions as the kind of facilities desired, "the extent of facilities provided, 
and their distribution throughout the State to serve more effectively 
the needs of the entire State. 

(3) There should be unification of training facilities for the 
various phases of professional service for rural schools. Experience 
teaches us that it is unsound to depend upon local training units to 
develop their own standards. In the first place, a local training- 
school administrator is rarely in a position to know the needs of an 
entire State, and, furthermore, he is subject to the pressure of local 
prides and the urge of personal ambition. Such matters as admis- 
sion requirements, length of curricula, kinds of curricula, qualifica- 
tions of faculty members, compensation for faculty members, teach- 
ing load, library facilities, training-school facilities,. equipment need*, 
and graduation requirements indicate a series of problems- which, 
unless administered according to a set of minimum standards, will 
lead to endless confusion. Not only should the training facilltfe 
for rural-school service be unified in terms of a State program, but 
they should be properly coordinated with the facilities for the pr#»- 
ration of professional service for urban communities. With prof* 
coordination, a substantial economy can be effected in terms of tijft^ 
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tfort, and money expended. Without such coordination the unfor- 
tunate differences which exist in the standards for rural-school work 
and for city-school work will be accentuated rather than diminished. 
The educational outcomes for rural-school children and for city- 
school children are in the main, identical, environmental conditions 
may result in a variation of methods of organisation and of teaching, 
but the importance of preparation of rural-school teachers can not 
be overemphasized in developing a program for the preparation of 
this group in every way as adequate as the preparation of teachers 
for urban schools. The coordination of a training facilities is 
essential in bringing this to pass. 

(4) The State certification of teachers and school officers should 

be coordinated with the teacher-training program of the State. It 
is Hot difficult to find States where the responsibility for the formu- 
lation and administration of certification is indirectly, if at all, 
related to the teacher-training program. When such a condition 
obtains the certification program may become a serious obstacle to 
progress in developing an adequate teacher-training program. In 
those States where teacher certification and teacher training are coor- 
dinated State certification may very readily lend itself to the im- 
provement of classroom service throughout the State by assisting 
rather than obstructing the development of a teacher-training 
program. ' ^ 

(5) The improvement of training and certification standards 
should be determined jn large part by the law of supply and demand. 
It would be absurd to prepare 3,000 teachers for the rural schools 
of a given State each year when only 1,600 were required. Some 

probably 10 or 16 per cent over the demand, would be de- 
sirable to provide for geographical limitations in placement and 
also to provide a margin of safety for selection, although the. mar- 
gin can be reduced as standards for admission and graduation are 
improved. 

(6) In the early part of this discussion it was pointed out that 
there are many factors to be considered in the solution of the 
problem of an' adequate supply of a professionally trained staff for 
rural schools. It therefore becomes important that the State de- 
partment of education formulate aru]^ administer regulations which 
fill relate to established policies and. which will provide for ade- 
<piate control and direction in such matters as records and reports 
of supply and demand, certification, selection of prospective 
teachers, length and kind of training curricula, graduation require- 
ments for training centers, training faculty qualifications, buildings 

equipment for training centers, distribution of funds, size of 
wing and administrative school units, rural-school curricula, ojnd 
standards for rural-school buildings, grounds, and equipment. 
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Working conditions being so strong a factor in the selection Of 
wotk by prospective teachers, it is obvious that factors which it 
first thought are only indirectly related to the preparation of teachen 
and school officers are. in the last analysis factors of very great eon* 
sequence and factors deserving the most careful consideration. 

This discussion might be summarized (1) by urging only that 
legislation which will authorize the creation of a professional body 
of control and direction and which will provide funds for adequate 
professional leadership and" service— all checked directly by a lay 
board and indirectly by the legislature through its appropriation 
acts; (2) by advocating a central State control which is able' to 
study the problems of rural-school service, and empowered, under 
proper check, to formulate and administer policies; and (8) by ever 
keeping in mind the many factors related to and affecting the prepa- 
ration of rural-school teachers and officers and by appreciating the 
inestimable value of a well-prepared professional staff for our im- 
portant but relatively neglected rural schools. 

APPLICATION OF STANDARD COURSES TO THE SPECIAL 
IZED NEEDS OF RURAL TEACHERS 

R. L. Buntino 

Bam Houston Stale Teachers College, fejas ‘ * 

What are the special needs of rural teachers and how can these 
needs be supplied through the courses of pur teacher-training institu- 
tions? .The special needs of rural teachers are those knowledges, 
skills, and appreciations required to meet the special npeds of rural 
education ; and these needs can be supplied through a curriculum for 
rural teachers sufficiently differentiated as to special courses provid- 
ing those special knowledges, skills, arid appreciations needed. Stated 
in general terms, that is the substance of our dominant philosophy 
of rural education to-day. I wish that generally accepted specific 
answers could be given, -for these questions are now claiming the 
serious attention of normal school and teachers college administra- 
tors and rural educationists in practically every section of the Na- 
tion. To hasten the time when satisfactory specific answers can be 
made, the policy makers of these institutions and rural -education 
theorists need to enter into more effective cooperation in the matter. 
At present the policy makers are asking for clearer and more convinc- 
ing answers as a basis for their planning than the educationists ate 
‘able to give, while the educationists are asking the administrator! 
for better opportunities than they have heretofore generally afforded 
for wor,king opt solutions to these problems. The fact is that as 
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idequate research and administrative provision for making adequate 
research regarding these issues have been altogether too limited. 

In spite of the above facts, material progress has been made in 
many phases of rural education,' particularly in its philosophical 
aspect. Almost unanimo^ agreement among the leaders has been 
reached on the point that the general objectives of rural education 
are identical with the objectives of education in general. This agree- 
ment clarifies a number of situations, especially the one having to do 
with subject-matter content. We are po longer troubled with the 
idea that we should equip teachers with a knowledge of special sub- 
ject matter calculated to make the rural child more rural in 6rder to 
keep him on the farm. 

If the objectives of rural education are identical with those of 
urban education one might ask, Why this increasing demand for 
specialized training for rural teachers? It is that certain special 
requiiements inherent in the rural-school situation may be properly t 
met. Carney 9 and Brim 9 block out a program of community rela- 
tions of the rural school that throws some light upon the question. 
They would have the rural school (1) to provide a standard educa- 
tion for rural children of legal school age; (2) to educate the com- 
munity into an adequate support and appreciation of education; (3) 
to cooperate with other agents — Health officers, social leaders, county 
librarians, religious workers, farm and home demonstration agents, 
etc. in such of their activities as are educative to children of school 
age and ability; (4) to stimulate the establishment or regeneration 
of other community activities or agencies, when lacking or dormant, 
that will supplement the work of the school and minister to the. 
essential needs of children; and (5) in certain backward places to 
stimulate all phases of rural progress. In addition to these five 
responsibilities which both Carney and Brim,, as I read them, assign 
to the rural school, one or the other of them deems the fbllowing 
functions legitimate: (1) To furnjsh information for putting adults 
of the community in touch with public and private agencies of 
county, State, and national scope which will contribute to 'their 
cultural -or vocational welfare; (2) to extend the community func- 
tions of the school to adult education, both cultural and vocational, 
when the essential needs of children have been properly met: and 
(3) to afford the community a good citizen in the person of the 
teacher. IMost of the *above-implied requirements would not be 
made of city teachers, but they are specific obligations of the rural 
teacher, as these forward thinkers view them— obligation^ which, 
under pr esent conditions, the rural teacher ought ’ to shoulder 

WomUo?* 2* 8^1s©^ egl,,mate commu,1,tJr rcla,lon " rural acbooU. Journal of Bural 
•duration ^2 . 44 j_^| 4 ™ ,,iaD *^ r ^ * , * t,OD, ot rurBl •ohoota. 1 Journal of aural 
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sanlj as it ought to be but as it now exists in the United Static 
is significantly different from that of a corresponding teacher in 
our large school systems. Here we have two lines of evidence that 
the work of the nyal teacher is a specialized task. To exactly 
the extent that her position is a specialized one, the rural teacher 1 * 
needs are specialized. To that same extent should her preparation 
be differentiated from that of other teachers, for, according to the 
most universally approved principle of American education, then 
should be specific preparation for each particular type of work to 
be done— a principle based primarily upon the pronouncement of 
many contemporary psychologists that appreciations, judgments, and 
- skills are specific and not general. 

( Analysis and classification of the puraerous elements and factor* ! 
of our rural educational situation reveal three major needs peculiar 
- • to present-day American rural schools. Each of these needs de- 
mands special preparation by-the teacher. These needs are, (l);i 
different type of organization from the graded city school, due to the 
' P robl f m of many grades per teacher and different ’ administratis ‘ 
machinery? (2) different community relations, due to different socio- 
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of rural-school organization and management. Grouping, classifi- 
cation, standardization, score cards, libraries, records, reports, attend- 
ance, program making, teacher personality as a control factor, 
discip me, and school sanitation would be among the essential topics. 
Unit -2 would study- rural-school curriculum adjustments. Some of 
the necessary topics would be the aim of rural education, special 
needs of rural children, use of rural resources, adapting subject matter 
to rural experience project teaching in rural schools, experimental 
rural schools, notable rural courses of study, and collecting and pre- 
serving- teaching materials. Unit 3 should evaluate various extra- 
curricular activities of rural schools. Some of the chief topics 
needing consideration are: Kural recreation,. excursions, community 
rural welfare organizations, the school as social center, club work 
pageants, exhibits, and rural dramatic. The fourth unit would 
treat of rural-school supervision and administration. .For rural 
supervisors and administrators this should be expanded into a full 
course or even into separate distinct courses for both supervision 
and administration,. For the classroom teacher such topics should 

IT, Cd th< L Sim ° f su P efv * s,on , the aim of administration, 
°f- j eflCher su P ervisor > teac her rating, professional 

growth, consolidation, finance*, surveys, the use of standard tests * 
school laiy, etc. , ’ 

2. One special coarse in rural sociology ahd economics. i n the 
couise m rural education, the wealth of material to be considered 
a so great that selection of topics has to be made on the basis of 
, is most essential rather than as to what is merely useful to the * 
rare teacher No course is likely to be given time enough to cover 
ill the helpful topics. Among those to be found in any s\ch course, 

^ 717 bC C ° 0ppratl0n ’ '“Prions of isolation, surveys, , ' 
hdd fyibor, tenancy, standards of living, health, recreation, rural- 
nrban -relations, communication, production, marketing, .incomes, 
conservation of natural resources- the rural church, the rural pre®, 
rar^al welfare organ zatiofts, credit agencies, government, taxation] 
freight rates, and the rural heritage of the Nation. .This course 
should supply the teacher with an appreciation of. rural life and 
qualify her to deal tactfully with country folk. 

3 . Graded practice teaching , at least six weeks of which must be 

' SiT Pr n Ct ; Ce - ,n 0ne T her and consolidated rural schools, the 
indent actually living in the community in which she does her prac- 

Joe work and sharing in the conduct of related community activities 
during her training period. J V 

L Special or additional topics and pro jects within regular subject- 

^,U^eto fr " ge0graPhy ’ arithmetiC ’ dvica ’ physiology, nature ♦ 
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C 5. In addition to tjie above-outlined differentiated class work even 
prospective rural teacher should be afforded active membership*' 
' % • rural student orpm^tion or country life club. When sponsored bt 
capable and enthusiastic professors the association in such a dob 
will contribute largely to the growth of professional pride in rtuil 
teaching and the development of a wholesome cporale among runl 

These are the courses generally tho'ught sufficient in differentiatiM 
cumcula for rural teachers from those of city teachers' The extol 
of thoroughness with which they supply the needs of rural teachen 
depends of course, upon the preparation of the instructors who 

direct the work and the amount of time that is given to each specific 
course*. , 

The rural education path is well beaten to this point of rath* 
.general agreement upon the special needs of rural teachers and upon 
toe differentiated courses thought adequate to supply those needt 
/ J B p on * Point the route of the path is still largely in the han* 

0 our professional trail blazers. Thfere is the most diverse practice 
in the way these courses appear in the different curricula, the amount 
of time and credit given them, and the content of the courses them- 

* selves - One {eels justified in saying that there are no standmi 
courses in this country for rural teachers. . There are many varii- 
tions of a rather common patten* but no course anywhere of which 

1 know that has been professionally constructed, experimentally ap- 
plied and comparatively proved worthy of adoption as standard 

» Kural-teacher. training is in sore need of just such scientific evalu- 
at ion- of the ideas now favored regarding curricula for rural teachen. 

Lacking the guidance of such researches, we are proceeding along 
l he trial and -error way upon the basis of our best guesses to tbt 
construction of curricula designed to accomplish our ends of giving 
the rural youth of America as adequate public-school service as i» 
afforded our urban children. Recent investigations have found tint 
-ft. 6 curr lculum was the model type of rural curriculum in 

inL PUb r!! L C y su PP° rted teacher-training institutions of the Nation in 
- 1 Theoretically,- 1 think ‘there is great danger to the cause of 
rural education in allowing the two-year curriculum to become tfc’ 
v typical one for rural teachers. The rural job is generally’ concede 
to be. the most difficult professional position in American schools 
. For service of equal quality a better prepared tetfcher is required ii 
the rural school with its many subject^ many -grades, and poom 
.supervision than is required in our city schools, where they are s* 
uig and getting teachers with three and four years of preparation 
A democratic country that can afford such preparation for its cih 
teachers should provide at least as much for those who teach ii 
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(lie country places. It is a fundamental obligation of such a society 
u> provide equal public educational opportunity to all its youth alike. 
Hence every school administrator and teacher, both urban and rural, 
in behalf of our national ideals as well as in justice to the 11,000,000 
children in our rural and village schools, should think and plan 
far the future in terms of the three and four year curriculum for 
rararteachere Bince it has become the* standard among city teachers. 

In the meantime the two-year curriculum fits in with practice and we 
must deal with it. "This obligates us to its best possible organization. 

Because of its shorter preparatory period, the two-year curriculum 
presents greater difficulty than any other in. the administration of 
the differentiation recommended above. To show how this speciali- 
Btion can be provided for, even in a two-year program, I submit the 
n g proposed, not standard * two-year curriculum for high- 
giaduates preparing for one-teacher schools and the elemen- 
ts glides of consolidated schools. This was worked out in the 
rural education major course at Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, and thus embodies the viewpoint of that department as well 
ta the consensus of opinion of some ^)0 graduate students of the 
department. Most of these students are responsible rural education * 
leaders in their respective States which compose practically the en- 
tire Nation. This curriculum is -planned on a three-unit basis, of 
which this is unit 1 for what might be palled Group A for administra- 
tive purposes. Units 2 and 3 for Groups B and C are identical with 
this, save for adaptations which enable an institution with limited* 
training facilities to care for a larger number of students. Figures 
in the first column indicate recitation or laboratory hours per week; * 
ibose in the second column, quarter credit hours. 

ftvpoted curriculum for htffh-school graduate? preparing for one-teacher schools 

riBST YBAR • 


FNt term 


fcwration and par* 

tWDfltlOD 

^reduction to teach 

hf 

Bgraphy 

ittuB study 

totrial ana (pri- 

5^ method!””! 
theme* 


Heel- 

■i 

tat Ion' 

or 

.Quar- 

la bo- 

ter 

retory 'credit 

hours 

hoars 

per 


week 


2 

1 

I 

8 

A 

5 

0 

8 

5 

2 

8 

1 

1 

1 

28 

18 


Beodnd term 


Group teaching 

Educational psy- 
chology.. 

Arithmetic. 

General wletfo* (bio- 

pSSsS- 'rtuiiiiin 

and 


Reci- 

tation 

or 

labo- 

ratory 

hours 

week 

1 ' 

jQuar- 

ter 

, credit 
hours 

2 

IK 

8 

i 

8, 

a 

10 

8 

2 

1 

20 

mi 


Third term 


Qttu- 


Becl- 
tatlon 
or 

labo- 
ratory credit 
hours hours 
per 

week 


Room practice and 

beglnneri 

Technique of teach- 
ing and meejure* 

menu., * 

Beading method 

Nature study and 

agriculture 

Health education... 


2H 
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Proposed curriculum for high~sohool graduates preparing for ono-teodksr * 

ic koota Coo tinned 

k 4 

SECOND YEAR 


Pint Unn 


Fird fix i Pf#ti 

Rural education 1 

Karnl aociology a$d 

economic* « 

Malic, 

Physical education 
and gome* 


Reci- 

tation 

or 

labo- 

ratory’ 

hours 

per 

week 


Quar- 

ter 

credit 

hour* 


Second t<i «t«fca 

Rural school teach- ' 

Cons rauDlty actlrliipi 
and school lunch. . 


15 


Second term 


4 

2H 


Special practice 

History and princi- 
ples of education. 
History and civic*. 
Ocneral science 
(physical and 

chemical) * 

Drawing and art 
appreciation^. 


>«*: - 


Ro- 

tation 

or 

labo- 

ratory 

boon 

week 

Quar- 

ter 

credit 

hoars 

a 

IH 

3 

3 

6 

6 

8 

4 

8 

I 

j 

2H 

14 

ia 
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Third 


CooaolJ dated room 
practice and be- 
ginners * 

Languors method... 
Children '• literature 
Industrial arts (In- 
termediate) 

Principles of aoctel- 
ogy and economic*. 


Rad- 


is be- 


hoc* 

V* 

week 


s 


* 


f 1 

I 

I 

I 


m 


1 Especially diflerenllMed tor nu*l itud<jOti. 

Space demands that the curriculum speak for itself. The fact 
that everyone will probably wish to make at least some chaniree in 
it tends to substantiate the claim that we do not as yet have stand- 
ard courses for the preparation of rural teachers in this country. 
I think that you possibly would want to make as many changes in 
any curriculum that might have been presented. * ’ .* 


IN-SERVICE TRAINING FOR RURAL-SCHOOL TEACHERS - 
NEEDS AND FACILITIES 

• By B. L Hendricks 

. President Omtrol Missouri Stole Tcaahers CoiUge, Worrmsburp, Mo. 

Equality of educational opportunities, is a farce in America. 
Within the present month I left a city-school system with modern 
facilities to visit a one-room rural school -with none. This rural 
school is located on a hard-surfaced highway leading from Wash- 
ington to San Francisco. Airplanes <$iry mail over it. It is within 
view of several other rural schools not unlike itself. From its 
physical elevation it looks down on the county seat and a State 
teachers college. This rural school has a total of four pupila 
t has no library. Its untrained teacher receives a salary of $60 
a month. She admitted her dissatisfaction. 

There is no greater problem in the field of education than the one- 
room rural school, and we have more than 150,000 of them. If ws 
keep the world safe for democracy, the rural child must have educa- 
tional opportunities equal to those of the city children. Educ* 
taon^must prepare for -rural as well as city life. “Where there ll 
no vision the people perish.” 



Mussolini proposes a new electoral law in^Jtaly wherein universal 
mffrage will be abolished and only the fit will have the right to 
rota Has not tho Italian dictator uncovered a fundamental weak- 
ness in our form of government ? He says : 

When the theep lead the shepherd, when soldiers can conduct a campaign 
Mtsr than trained generals, when sailors cnri command a battleship in action, 
then democracy will be a safe form, of government 


If Mussolini were a schoolmaster he might say that when rural 
schools are equal to city schools in equipment, length of term, and 
when they have teachers so well trained that they can lead adminis- 
trators, conduct educational campaigns, and command a battle 
action, then we shall have equality of educational opportunities. 
Education fails to function in rural districts as certainly as democ- 
racy fails to function in a national election. Will Durant says that, 
we make education a disqualification for office in America. Have 
pu never seen the ignorarit look down upon the mam who chances 
to be educated? A democracy that functions requires that all its 
ritirens be educated. _ 

The teacher in the rural school -is paid $760 a year and. a city 
teacher is paid $1,900. The one has one year of experience without 
supervision and the other has five years of experience with super- 
Idsion. . The one teacher is a high-school graduate and the other a 
jPllege graduate. The rural school has a library of 100 books and 
the city school has a library of 5,000 books. 

The Indiana rural education survey committee shows that only 
10 per cent of the one-room rural teachers become identified with 
lha community where they teach. Reasons given for the desire to 
change their locations are as follows: Fewer grades to*teach, better 
buildings, better supervision antT administration, better salaries, *nd 
bctteb living conditions. ^ 

I desire to remind you of the instructional rather than the adminis- 
trative needs of in-service training for rural-school teachers. How 
may the rural-school teacher secure in-service training? The im- 
portance of this question appears wIioq we realize that, if proper 
training and administration were given the rural schools, one year 
it least could be saved each child in attendance. This in itself 
would be a gain of 350,000 years. 

If the economic and social conditions invite the rural teacher 
with no professional training and little academic preparation, how 
®ay she secure in-service training? 

I have before me a' list of 33 methods of improvement while in 
■rvice. I shall not name them all. I prefer rather to remind 
pu lhat this training may be secured (1) through activities outside 
fcjschoolroom or (2) by help within. Among the outside activi-/ 
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ties is attendance at district, State, and National meetings, kxwfag 
outside help is the extension (Renter. Correspondence study may help 
The summer school is of more positive value, as its popularity would 
indicate. The greatest opportunity for in-service training is within 
the system in which one teaches, for the public-school system is oar 
greatest laboratory for experimentation. 

Of the many internal facilities for' in-service training I have dip 
to indicate but one. This is supervision. I hasten to say that I 
conaider .it the most important means ef in-service training. How 
may it be secured t 

Three sources of rural-school supervision appear. First, the Stall 
department qf education may provide rural-school inspectors. This 
method is illustrated in’ the States of Missouri, Minnesota, Florida, 
South Dakota, and South Carolina. A limited number of inspectors 
can be provided. They ca‘n not visit each rural school to direct the 
teaching process, but they can render a fine service in administration 
as well as teaching. We could well have a director of supervisor! 
in our. State departments to cooperate with county superintendents 
And thus coordinate the work of all. 

A second method of providing rural %tdiool supervision, is ' illus- 
trated in Maryland, where the State pays two-thirds-of the minimum 
salary schedule of local supervisors. Every 80Nrural schools sacurt 
one supervisor; from 80 to 119 teachers are given two; 120 to 185 
have three; at a like ratio a county with 286 teachers secures aj 
supervisors. - 

In Nevada the five districts are each given a supervisor, each of 
whom receives an annual salary of $2,400, plus $900 traveling 
expenses, plus $5QP' office help. The State pays all. 

In Virginia the State pays One-half or two-thirds of the' salaries 
of rural supervisors. A number of other States provide supervisor! 
For example, in Wisconsin the State, through the county superin- 
tendent, proyides one supervisor, and if the county has more thin 
126 schools, two supervisors. Nine States now provide some support, 
for rural-school supervisors. 

A third method is illustrated in the Central Missouri State Teach 
era College, Warrensburg, Mo., where a Regular member of the "fac- 
ulty remains in the rural schools during the acadJhic year. In 
the summer terms this’ rural-school supervisor, * who has all the 
qualifications of a faculty member, teaches rural-school course* 
wherein the value of rural-school supervision is pointed out M»j 
it sometime be a profession within itself f In pointing out this third 
.method of rural-school supervision F beg" to ask if it is not possible 
that our teachers colleges can render this service better than th* 
State departments? Teachers colleges are laboratories. They an 
provided with the necessary equipment and need only financial Eip- 
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port. Should they not supervise All teachfer-training activities sup- 
ported by the State? Is it not in keeping with our democratic prin- 
ciples thut our teachers' colleges should train for rural teaching as 
thoroughly as .for town and city teaching? ‘ Is it not^vithin the 
province of the teachers college to train for all phases of educational 
work from the preschool to the college, if not for the latter also? 
The requirement of less preparation on the part of our rural-school 
teachers wilT not be tolerated in time to come any more than leas 
aalaries willl* offered rural teachers. '* Indeed, the public will learn / 
io the x'ourso of time that a majority of bur children are yet in the 1 
rural schools and. that if leadership is expected from the country the 
youth of our country must be educated. 

I here present a summary of the report of a* rural -school super- 
visor at the Teachers College of Warrensburg, Mo. : • 

Ufajette County. November 2.lo U. 1V27. ScbooU where* meetings were 
Mil Beattie, Hazel Hill, Locust tlruve, Starr, Ferguson; 

Classes taught by demonstrator • m 

Teachers attending the meetings.! ^ gg 

Pupils present ' 

Number of patrons present _ " ~~ m 

Visitors from other districts....* ~~~ ^ 

• High school teachers presen t \ • 

TVacher-tralnlng students present..,. gg 

Teacher-tyalnlng teachers present from Odessa, UigginsvlUe, Lexington, 
and Hardin In Bay County ' ^ 

I call attention to the fac* that this supervisor taught in the week 
26 classes. I mention this because an observation of her work indi- 
cates the value of demonstration teaching,’ I beg you to know also 
that 92 patrons were present. When patrons, pupils, and teacher 
work together wo have a school. In conversation with this trained • 
«nd successful supervisor I learned that if her wishes were gratified 
* , would have rural-school teachers prepared for their specific work 
m a teachers’ college. She would convince school boards that only 
qualified teachers should be employed. And is she not right? Ig 
there any necessity of employing less skilled teachers in the country? 
u there any need of paying them smaller salaries or of having only % 
a four or six months’ term of School ? t^rtainly not. True economy 
will give equal opportunity to rural life. 

Doubtless this supervisor would not a&mpt to visit the rural 
•chools of more than one county. Indeed, .Some counties tvould de- 
naod several supervisors. She would *baye! an adequate course of . 
ttady and plans and she would learn if they were followed. She 
; t0ldd 8 ive demonstration lessons in subjects wherein- teacher® are 
weakest and inaist on tangible results. The last .condition enumer- 
! Jtod is important, for some teachers can witness a'’splendid demon- 
jitatioD lesson with complacency and thereafter ignore it If 
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standards are presented (here must be means provided for attaining ■ 
them. The supervisor needs to know that they have been attained 
Finally, it should be borne in mind that after salaries are adjusted 
and length of terms equalized, after the course of study is presented * 
to an educated teacher, after all programs are adjusted and all 
machinery in working order — after all has been done, it is the per- 
sonality of the rural teacher as well as the personality of the super- 
visor that spells success. Count Herman Keyserling says (February 
Forum) that we believe too much in institutions, programs, and 
like; that we believe tqo much in measures, not in men. “It is i 
fact,” he says, “ that everything great in this world has been accom- 
plished by personalities and not by collectivities.” And as we listen 
to the count we recall . that the German system, even, the army 
methods, were adopted in our educational system. Berlin ndw de- 
cries coordination, In London each school does ns it pleases. In 
America let us retain our system but let us emphasize the importance 
of personality in each individual teacher and supervisor. 

Wherever supervision is established a long term for its services 
should be provided, for years will pass before a county unit of ad- 
ministration will be general. Physical conditions will delay con- 

•solidation. The one-room rural school is with us. We must make 
it efficient. * • 


I do not m§an to pass lightly the value of the larger unit of admini- 
stration nor of consolidation. The report of the Indiana committee 
shows that it costs more to maintain the rural schools, while their 
service is less efficient. The larger unit would permit- “the taring 
of wealth where it is for the children where they are.” 

There 'can be no doubt concerning the valunble results of rural 
school supervisors. % Only one thing remains to be done, and that is 
persuade, the taxpayers that it is an economical procedure. Teachers 
must do, .this. No State can afford not to provide for its rural 
teachers. - A report from North Carolina shows conclusively that 
the supervised group of rural-school teachers more than doubled 
m progress the unsupervised group. They made two and one-fourth 
times as much progress, to be - accurate. Craven Countidffk <L 
reports that on the basis of increasing progress that paSlilar 
county purchases $7.92 worth of instruction for each dollar spent 
for rural-school supervision, 

Th'e conference of rural-school supervisors' of the Southeastern 
States at Raleigh, N. C., m December is propitious. Rural-school 
supervision is advancing rapidly in the Southern States, both in 
financial support and m the character of supervision provided. 

Wa have faith that in time our democratic form of government 
JjR provide equal educational opportunities for its future dtizena 
What a glorious day for our civilization when educational qualiA* 




lions may be required of all officeholders. In order to meet such 
i day we must have in-service training for our rural-school teachers. 
Facilities are at hand or may be created. There is no need of poor 
rural schools in America. 


RECENT PROGRESS IN PREPARING THE PERSONNEL 
FOR POSITIONS IN RURAL EDUCATION - 


By Julian B. Buttebwohth 

Projeiaor of Rural Education, Cornell OMvcrtrUy 


As I have interpreted the objectives of this conference, there 
are two questions which this paper may well consider: (l)'What* 
evidence have we that the training period for rural-school workers 
has or has not increased? (2) What, evidence hafe we that more 
adequate facilities are being provided for the training of rural- 
school workers? The- evidence that I am able at this time to present 
must, because of limitations in dme. be taken largely from secondary 
sources, though some few data regarding the developments in certain 
institutions during the postwar period will be presented. 

I, What evidence have we that the training period for rural- 
school workers has or has not increased? 

A, In the five-year period between 1921 and 1926 real progress was 
made in ruising the minimum standards for certificates. Table 1 
presents data collected by Mrs. Katherine M. Cook, of the Bureau 
of Education, regarding scholarship prerequisites for certificating 
teachers without experience. * This table shows that, while there was 
no State in 1921 that had. a prerequisite of high-school graduation plus 
two years of training of higher grade, there were four States in 
1926— Connecticut, Pennsylvania, Utah, and Washington — with 
such certificate standards. In 1921 there was no State with high- 
school graduation and professional training plus one year of ad- 
vanced training, but in 1926 the^e were nine — Arizona, Indiana, 
Michigan, New Hampshire, New York, Ohio, Oregon, Wisconsin, and 
Vermont. In 1921 there were 80 States without a definite scholar- 
ship requirement, hut in 1926 there were only 15. 


Table l. — Scholarship prorcqaUltea for certificating teacher a without ex perienoe 
( temporary and emergency certi/tcattg not considered )* 


Minimum scholarship prerequisite 


tHtah^hool graduetlon and 2 years' training of higher grade 

n Hflk'* 0 * 300 * pad uU to and professional training, I year of higher grade 

uj. nigh school graduation anti some professional training, hut lees than l jmi 

5k\i secondary tohoo) (may or may not Include professional courses) 

MNo definite scholarship requirement 


Number 
of States 
in 1V2I 


0 

0 

4 

* 14 
30 


Number 
of States 
in 1020 


4 
3 
1 14 

$ 

•16 


ttnSo' £m i0 * M * r Bt4ti LaWi Ani Ju * tdai *° n$ Oonmins TtacAen' CtrU/ltau*. Bull. Du, of 2d., 

i * & mine e*&* exact oliuiloAtJon f$ difficult because the dlflarennea In oitualton* era malt and hard to 
The careful student should study the data as preeenttd on pp, ]»»16 of the ralareooe died . 
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- • ^*»ce it is the rural school that has generally had to take the teach* 
graining, such progress in minimum certificate standard* 
those particularly interested in that field. 
Ai^have not hacf.the time to search all the literature for quanti- 
tative Ifaasures of the improvement in length of training of rur») 
teachers during reeeat years. Such as I have found should be con- 
sidered as illustrative merely of the developments. They may or 
may not be typical.. The recent survey (1927) in Virginia' 1 shows 
that the percentage of , those holding the elementary certificate 
(representing about one year above high-school graduation or leas) 
decreased from 85.4 per cent in 1918-19 to 62.2 in 1926-27. In 
Pennsylvania '* it was estimated that 14 per cent of the one-teacher 
schools were taught by normal-school graduates in 1917, while in 
1926-27- the percentage was 22.4. * 

In 1914 H. W. Foght, of tha Bureau of Education, secured data 
regarding training from 2,941 rural teachers in 55 widely scattered 
and presumably representative counties. 18 These show that only 
8.2 per cent were normal-school graduates, that 45 per cent were 
high-school graduates, and that 4 per cent had less than eigfyt yean 
of elementary school training. . -Thirty-two per cent had had no 
professional training. Since less than pne-half the teachers to whom 
the inquiry blank was sent responded, and since the better-trained 
ones are most likely to.be sufficiently interested and willing to give 
the data, the facts presented probably overstate rat lie r than under- 
state the real situation at that time* 

In 1924-25, 6.8 per cent of one-room rural teachers of Indiana htd 
had 70 or more weeks of training beyond high school. 14 Itf Mia- 
souri, in 1928, 9.5 per cent of the teachers in rural and unclassified 
districts had had two years or more of normal school training. 18 The 
Utah survey reports, for the one-teacher schools, 45 per cent with 
two or more years of training, 18 while" in Connecticut, in 1923, the 
percentage was 34. 1T 

These data show that considerable progress has been made in the 
percentage of rural teachers who have had two years of training 
beyond high Bchool since Foght’s study in 1914, but they at the 
same time emphasize the degree to which we fall short of having 
as a minimum standard our prevailing ideal of normal-school 
graduation.- 

u 'PubUo Bdvcvtio « in Virginia, Division 1. 

N i 0r %]! 1 ? ch ° oi Grrfld “ 0, *» One-Teacher Bchool, , Reaearcb Wt 

Wo. 2, PftODiylfBuU Btuto Kd. Aaaoc. 

8 ^° iencv an4 Preparation 0 / Rural School Teacher,, Ball, Bo. •( M, 

“ Report of th« Indiana Rural Education Surrey Committee (1026). o. 41 
* Facta Concerning Public Education Is Mlaaourl (1024), 0 80. 

*♦ Surrey of Education In Utah (1020), p. 881. 

” ®«Port of OommlttM on Training Teacboro for Rural BobOola, p. 1. 
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Tixu 2 . — Percent age of graduate* from normal school and teachers' college 
curricula going into different tgpes of school 1 


iftfL.. 

Ull,, 

«... 


| 2-ye* *r curricula » 

1 

3-year curricula ’ 

4-year curricula • 

Rural 

Village 

Rural 

Village 

Rural 

Village 

9.7 

28.4 

& 1 

4X4 

ao 

17.6 

9.0 

8X4 

6.9 

3X2 

.6 

3X3 

0LO 

29.1 

i 

2.3 

64.2 

.4 

31.0 


» Dot* adapted from Table* 1, 2, aod 3 in Benson, C. B., Tki Ouipul of Profeuionol School* for Tucker*. 
j*6-10. Warwick & York, 1922. 1 

jpirccmtaffw based upon 1,604 graduate* from 16 Institutions In 1910, 2,363 graduates from 16 institution* 
u IH3, and 2,079 graduates from 17 Institutions In 1920. 

• Paten logo* based upon 69 graduates from 2 Institutions In 1910, 120 graduates from 6 institutions In 
Mud 131 graduates from 7 institutions in 1920. 

• Percentages based upon 171 graduates from 6 institutions In 1910, 338 graduate! from 8 institutions in 
1116, ind 561 graduates from 8 Institution! in 1920. 

C. A study published in 1922 presents data indicating certain 
tendencies apparently contrary to those just shown. In Table 2 are 
jiven data, from Benson’s study, of the percentage of graduates of 
normal schools and teachers’ colleges going into different types of 
teaching positions. For example, in 1910, 9.7 per cent of the grad- 
odes of two-year curricula went into rural service (one or two room 
or consolidated schools in the open country); ,9 per cent in 1915; 
while in 1920 the percentage was only 6. The percentage going into 
village schools (100 to 1,000 population) was 28.4, 36.4, and 29.1 for 
each year, respectively. On combining these two Bets of data we see 
that there was a slight increase in percentage of normal graduates 
going into rural service from 1910 to 1915 and a marked decrease 
from 1915 to 1920. The decreased percentages for 1920 may be ex- 
plained by the dearth of trained teachers during the period 1918 to 
1922. It is quite possible also that, since the largest number of 
tocher-training institutions included in this study was 17, the true 
situation as to rural teaching in those years is not revealed. 

It should be added that a supplementary study of 55 schools made 
by the same investigator. showed 8 per cent of the graduates in 1920 
going into one-room schools the first year after graduation. 

II. What evidence have we that more adequate facilities for 
•mining rural-school workers are being provided ? 

A. Few rural-school leaders have ever considered the county normal 
rtiool and the high-school training class as more than temporary 
•gwicies to meet an acute situation. Nevertheless, th6se institutions 
b*ve had an important influence in rural education, especially in the 
twining of teachers for the one-room Bchool. Table 3 shoyra that 
HWe was a marked increase in their influence from 1912 to 1917. 
The number of States legally authorizing such schools and classes 
b*d increased from 18 to 21, the number of reported departments 
from 654 to 1,498. the approximate number of students from 8,412* 
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to 27,111, and the approximate number of graduates from 4,848 to 
. 16,626. By 1922-23 there was a further increase to 24 States, Lfts 
departments, and 30,947 students. However, in 1925-26 there wibi' 
noticeable decrease, there being 21 States *nd 1,474 department* 
This decrease does not, of course, indicate increased efficiency in (fag 
training of rural teachers, except as adequate facilities of a better 
type were provided to take their place. This has not always been I 
the case. 


Tablb 3 .— Development of (he county nQftnal school and the high-school troi*L 
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More significant than the number of States having such courses, 
the number of departments maintained or the number of students 
enrolled is the standard set for these schools. Here some progreo 
is to be seen. While four States in 1916-17 permitted pupils to 
enter these classes on completion of the- eighth grade and one State on 
the completion of the ninth grade, no State in 1922-23 admitted on 
less than the completion of the tenth grade. Five States— Michigan, 
Minnesota, New York, Ohio, and Vermont — required completion of 
the twelfth grade for admission in 192§-26, while North Carolina and 
Wisconsin made such a requirement to go into effect in 1926r27. 

B. Burnham 18 found only three normal schools that offend 
differentiated courses" for rural teachers before 1905. In 1912 i 
study of 50 normal schools in the Middle West showed thfit 27 bad^ 
a special course of study for this group. 1 ® 

A^wr^am^Eniwt, A Decode of Pragrtet <» Training Rural Teacher,, Proc. N»l It 

P 1 W.. The Special Training of Teacher* far the Rural -ffSho^> Rroe. Nit * 
IvlJ, D* 857. 
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Id 1918 Burnham 20 found that 140 normal schools listed special 
courses for rural teachers. 

Of this number, 77 schools were shown to have departments of rural education 
Id which the differentiated courses were administered and, In part, tanfeht, 
while 63 had these special courses under general administration and taught-^ 
Id the department to which the several subjects belonged. 

fifty normal schools were then, according to the information at 
bud, differentiating practice teaching for rural teachers. For this 
purpose 124 schools in the country and 6 located on the normal-school 
campus were being used. 

In 1923 the Bureau of Education found * *' that 77 universities and 
colleges were offering 124 courses in rural education, 52 teachers’' 
colleges were offering 140 courses, and 70 normal schools 116 courses. 

In all, 199 institutions were offering 38Q such courses. 

In 1924-25 Miss Slee analyzed * 2 the catalogues of 139 nojmal 
schools and teachers’ colleges for white students and found that 74, , 
or 53.2 per cent, were offering 99 differentiated curricula for teachers 
of ODe-room schools. Of these, 65.7 per cent set high-school gradua- 
tion as the basis for admission ; 3 per cent, -completion of the eleventh 
grade; 13.1 per cent, tenth grade; 1 per cent, corapletibn of the 
ninth grade ; and 17.2 per cent, completion of the eighth grade. The 
situation as to entrance was not greatly improved during the Bix 
years since Burnham s study, though it must be remembered that 
he included all types of rural coursaajtnd curricula, while Mi$s Slee 
eliminated all designated for training rural supervisors, rural normal 
training critics, and other rural leadership courses. 

Through the courtesy of Prof. Mabel Carney, of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University,- 1 am enabled to give a summary of some 
data collected on this matter in the spring of 1927. Mr. Verne 
McGaffey and Mr. R. E. Bunting sent inquiry blanks to 183 State 
normal schools and teachers’ colleges. Of 149 schools from which . 
replies were received, 123 were performing some special Je rvice in 
rural education, while 23 were doing nothings In 60 institutions 
there were distinct groups .of rural students enrolling 6^467 students 
of college grade and 1,153 of high-school grade. Of 113 institutions, 
Wwere offering a two-year curriculum above high school; 53, one of 
1 year ; 46, one of 4 years ; 21, one of 3 years ; 18, below college rank. 
Here were 50 rural clubs in existence, with a total membership of 
J)885. Fifty-four institutions in 84 States maintained 427 rural 
practice schools. Of these, 343 were one-teacher schqols off the 
lampus ; 10, one-teacher schools on the campus ; and 74, consolidated 

•Bart, ham, Enust, Rural-Teacher Preparation In Btata Normoi Bohoolt, Boll. Ba. of 
W1B, No. 27, pp. 12-1*. ♦ 

• ?' “tberlne M„ Oourtct In Rurol Education Offered In OnlvertiUai, College*, and 

Bo Avals, 


■ r »°i Honoou. Hurst. Hebool Leaflet Nrf. *7. U. 8. Bu. of Ed., 1926. 

L Mary Alice, Some Aspect* of the Training of Teacher* for the One- Root 

Bond Ed., V, pp. 00-66, 8«pt-Oct, 1926. 
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schools. Ninety-one schools were doing sorh^ form of extension in 
the way of correspondence courses, group study courses, supermen, 
conferences, chib work, promoting Consolidation, arid the like. Of 
' 62 schools reporting a separate rural budget, 4 schools were spending* 
. * over $£5,000 each and 1 over $100,000. r I 

These data make it clear' that considerable progress has been roidt 
in providing differentiated courses for rural -school service. It c iq j 
not, of course, be claimed that teacher-training schools that do not 
believe in differentiated courses far this work are entirely neglecting 
the rural problem. It is possible to train for the peculiar problems in 
rural service without labeling .the courses “ rural.” At the same time 
It may fairly be claimed that differentiated course^ (1) call attention 
to the special needs of the field; (2) make possible a homogeneous 
\ • grouping of persons interested In those problems; (3) aid in develop- 

ing an esprit de corps; and (4) perhaps have some influence upon 
those who have tended to* consider rural education a field for the 
professionally inferior. 

• C. W,e may find it enlightening to turn from these pass figures to 
developments that have taken place in particular institutions in 
recent years. The statements- are prepared from data submitted by 
^ the different schools. . e v 

At the Ypsilanti (Mich.) State Normal College there were' two 
rural curricula in J.919-20, one two^ea^s in length above high-school 
graduation and another requiring one year and one summer to com 
plete. By 1920-27 a third curriculurk, four years in length, for 
supervisory and teacher-training workers was being offered. In 
, 1919-20, 13 students, or 1.1 per cent of . the entire enrollment of the 

school for that year, were in the two-year curricula, while in 19g6-27, 
209, or 8.1 per cent of all, were in the three-year curricula. The num- 
ber of graduates increase^ from 10 to 183. Ip. 1919-20 there was one 
1-room training school for practice and observation, while in 1925-27 
there was ond consolidated training school, one 2-teacher school, and 
two 1-teacher schools. Besides these there were 30 affiliated rural 
schools for demonstration and practice in rucal-school supervision. 

The Western State Teachers’ College at Kalamazoo. Mich., shows 
also an interesting development. The first curriculum in rural edu- 
cation. was organized in 1906 with four students and required onty 
two years and two summers above the eighth grade for completion. 
In 1914 this was discontinued after graduating -248 students. In 
1909 a second curriculutn was added, beginning four years after the 
, completion of the eighth grade. In 1920 this was discontinued after 
graduating 245 students. A third curriculum was begun in 11)1!, 

* requiring one year and one summer above high school for comple- 
tion, and in 1917 a fourth, requiring two years above the high school 
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Tbtse Jwo courses are still being offered. In all, 1,685 students have 
-tan graduated in all curricula since 1905. All 'figures are given 
is approximately rattier than exactly correct. ' 

These schools are among those that have made significant progress. 
Others have not been so fortunate. Some complain that politics 
has interfered ; others that students do not select the subjects offered ; 
still others frankly follow a policy of nondifferentiation, 

D. It is becoming increasingly evident that, along with the train- 
ing of the rural teacher to meet her peculiar problems, we need to 
offer special training for the person who supervises her work and 
the one who administers the rural-school system. Administrators 
and supervisors not only have the opportunity to stimulate teachers 
to do their best, but, by improving the conditions under Which 
schools operate, tend to attract and hold the well-trained teacher.* 
An analysis of data from Rural School Leaflet, No. 87, United 
States Bureau of Education, 1925, shows that in 1923, 74 courses were 
offered in rurahschool administration and 31 in rural-school supervi- 
sion and closely related subjects. 

Course* in rufal-school administration and supervision offered fn universities 

and collepes* 
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E. Perhaps one of the most significant movements in this field is 
the development of graduate work. Lack of specific data prevents 
oar describing the activities of more than two institutions. 

At Teachers College, Columbia University, the first specialized 
course in-rural education was offered by Prof. F. G. Bonser in the 
summer of 1912. There were 3f students enrolled. Between that 
date and February, 1928, 3,209 different students have been enrolled. 
Of these, 2,148 have been in attendance during the period of Septem- 
ber, 1018, to February, 1928. The annual enrollment of different 
individuals now averages about 200 a year, of which 75 are in the 
Wgular academic year and 125 in th6 summer session. In 1919-20, 
eight courses, with 18 hours of credit and an enrollment of 128, were 
offered, including ^ne course in, rural sociology and economics and 
two in home making Sn rural communities. In 1926-27, nine courses, 
with a credit value of 2fchours, were offered to 127 studeiftB. Twenty- 
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five doctors' dissertations dealing with specialized phases of nml 
education have been written and a very large number of mastoi* , 
degrees granted. At the present time six mefn and six women in 
matriculated for the doctor’s degree in rural education. * J 

At Cornell the department'o.f rural education was in 1919-20 offer, 
ing two. graduate courses,' with six hours of credit, in the field of 
general rural education. In 1927-28, 14 such courses, with 37 houn. 
of credit, are being offered. All these afp in the general rural field, 
eliminating sucK offerings of basic subjects ns educational psychology 
and philosophy of education and such highly specialized courses for 
rural workers as those in agricultural and home^naking education, 
nature study, and extension teaching. The offerings in these lines, 
which are exclusively for graduate students, amount to 38 credit 
hours. Rural sociology and rural economics are organized in sep- 
arate departments and are not, of course, included in the statements 
given pbcvve. Sinc^ 1919-20, 5' doctors’ degrees and 17 masters’ de- 
gree have been granted in the general field of rural education. Be- 
sides these, lb ha^e done the ecjui valent of one year of graduate work. 
These figures again exclude students in agriculture, homo making, 
nature study, rural sociology, and the like. In ull these fields, 7 doc-' 
tors’ and 41 masters’ degrees have been conferred since 1919-20. At 
present there are nine men and orie woman in either* the second or 
third year of graduate work majoring in general rural education.* 

At Peabody College for Teachers 14% hours of specialized rural 
'courses carrying grad unto credit were offered in 1919-20.' In 
192G-27, during the regular year and the summer session, 29% hours 
ware offered. This does not include one course in rural sociology 
offered at each period. In 1919-20 (he total enrollment in all gradu- 
ate courses in rural education was 41; iti 192G-27 it was 91. No 
master’s or doctor’s degree was granted in 1919-20, while in 1926-27, 

6 master’s degrees were conferred. During the period from 1919-20 
lo 1926—27 a total of 18 master’s degrees and 2 doctor’s degrees have 
been grnnted in rural education. . “ 

Other institutions, for example, Ohio Styte Univergity, actually 
give graduate training to a Ittrge number of persons working in the 
smaller communities, even thpugh the courses are not designated 
as “ rural.” 

Such data as thpse are encouraging to those who are* actually 
engaged in helping rufal sections (o secure a teacher as well trained 
as the one in the city. Even though the progress has in some cases 
been marked both in standards of training actually achieved and in 
facilities provided for that training, there is a long and difficult 
road ahead befor^even reasonable minimum standards will be at- 
tained. Myers .estimated that, if factors that have been at work in 
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Pennsylvania should continue to operate, it would be 77 years" 
before that State would have a normal graduate in every one-room 
school. Clearly a public-spirited society, such as ours appeal’s to be, 
should- be able to achieve reasonable standards in a shorter time. 

As I see it, we should direct our energy to the control of such 
factors as these: Low salaries and unattractive living conditions 
often found in the rural areas; lodal units of administration that are 
too sffiall and inefficiently organized ; inadequate programs of State 
financing; a feeling on the part of many teachers and some normal 
schoqls that rural-school service is a mark of inferiority; a failure to 
realize that, while there are many similar elements between rural and 
urban service, tl^re are many dissimilar elements and that these call 
for special training. 

"My era, C. E., Normal School Graduates in One-Teacher Schools, Research Bulletin of 
the Pennsylr/inla State Education Association, No. 2. 



